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¢ 

WHOEVER really wishes to understand the relations of workmer in this commu- 
nity ought to make himself acquainted with the work of any large employment bureau. 

By Employment Bureau, we do not mean the ordinary intelligence office of the 
cities, which undertakes simply to provide for domestic service, and a few similar de- 
tails, not very important in themselves. We mean, rather, the large offices, such 
as exist at Castle Garden, in New York, or at Chardon street, in Boston, to which 
there come, ina year, ten, twenty, or thirty thousand men and women, who seek oc- 
cupation in almost every line of human industry. 

The Industrial Aid Society, for instance, in Boston, would be able, at any moment, 
to provide an accomplished clerk or book-keeper, or, on the other hand, to send, at 
very short notice, a hundred wood-choppers into the back-woods of Maine. 

It is by instant intercourse with the machinery of such an office that one under- 
stands what is the demand for labor, and what is the demand for work. We distin- 
guish these two words as they are distinguished in the Bible, and as we wish they 
might be distinguished in all the modern discussions of what is called the labor prob- 
lem. Labor should be regarded, always, as the drudgery of unintelligent persons. 
Work, on the other hand, should be regarded as the triumph of spirit over matter, 
in which the intellect or moral power of a man controls the muscles, and gives suc- 
cess to theii endeavor. We may say, in passing, that it is to a carelessness in regard 
to the distinction between labor and work, properly called, that half the difficulties 
in the discussion of the subject are due. 

Any man who is familiar with the work of one of these offices in large cities 
knows that there is a considerable supply of unskilled labor constantly presenting 
itself, and that the first business of society in such a matter is to see that this un- 
skilled labor is properly taught, or trained, to take hold of something better than it 
cando at once. There are certain lines of work which can be taken up with almost 
no previous preparation. These lines, in a well-ordered society, are kept open for 
the comparatively few persons who are fit for them and for nothing else. But, in any 
well-ordered society, such arrangements are made that he who enters upon one of 
these lines of labor passes through it into a higher grade. In other words, a system 
of promotion is a necessary part of a sensible or intelligent social order, and no so- 
cial order works well in which a man is for his life-time kept in the station in which 
he began. A Spanish friend, speaking of this subject, tells an amusing story of an 
old man of seventy, in Caraccas, who used to knock at the door every morning and 
say that the milk boy had come. He was the milk boy, and had been a milk boy 
sixty years ago. He called himself a milk boy then, and he calls himself a milk boy 
row. We laugh at that story. But, after all, we are permitting, not to say encour- 
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aging, systems which are just as absurd as the system under which this boy called 
himself a boy at seventy. If they were not too serious, they would be as laughable, 

A boy who sell lozenges in the ante-rooms of a theater, or distributes a bill of the 
play there, thinks himself very well paid, if, for his evenings’ duties, six days in the 
week, he receives two dollars. But we have people, who even call themselves 
philanthropists, whose method of action is such that, if it were carried out to the full, 
these boys would be selling lozenges and distributing play-bills when they were 
sixty years old. Then we should begin to hear that, with wives, and children, and 
grandchildren to support, the poor fellows only had two dollars a week. And we 
should have the pressure made upon the managers of theaters to raise the salaries of 
these boys because they had so many people dependent upon them. 

In that case, everybody sees, at a glance, that we have thrown upon grown men, 
even upon old men, a piece of business which belongs, properly, only to boys of 
the years between ten, twelve and fifteen. 

If, now, this analogy of the lozenge boy can be steadily held in mind, if people will 
ask themselves, of any given vocation, whether it is a vocation on which a man 
should be employed all through his life, such people will be able to solve a good 
many questions, which they now pass by without consideration, as to rates of wages 
and as to the pressure of competition. For instance, the duty of tending a folding 
machine in a book-binder’s office is a duty which can be perfectly well performed 
by a boy or girl who does not even know how to read. It is, then, not an improper 
duty to be given to any boy or girl who is learning the arts of reading and writing, 
while he is learning those arts. But when the paper-folder has learned to write a 
good hand, to read easily and well, when he or she has been trained to arithmetic and 
book-keeping, we shall find it very hard to keep the paper-folder at the business of 
paper-folding, though we should bring to bear all the resources of the old-fashioned 
political economists, and say that it is desirable that one set of men should be employ- 
ed at paper-folding all their lives, because the books will be folded better. Paper- 
folding is one of those elementary things which must be entrusted, in a decent state 
of society, to people who are beginning—who shall rise from paper-folding to 
something higher. 

And if, by any misfortune, either of sentimental advisers, or of lazy men, the 
paper-folders undertake to form themselves into a guild of paper-folders, who shall 
be paper-folders all their lives long, who shall therefore receive a compensation on 
which a man may support his wife, his children and his grandchildren, may lay up 
means for his old age, and may provide for the sickness of all these people in ad- 
vance, the persons who undertake to form this guild are running against a primitive 
law of society. They meet all the difficulties which must belong to the collision. 

In point of practice, therefore, it is found to be a great deal easier to make a close 
corporation or guild of the workmen in difficult lines of work, which require many 
years of apprenticeship or preparation, than it is to form such a guild in the lines 
of crude labor for which the principal preparation is strength of muscle alone. A 
guildof wheelwrights, or watch-makers, has much more power in negotiating for terms 
with the persons who employ workmen, than has a guild of stevedores, of paper- 
folders, or of snow shovellers. This central fact, in a dim way, is beginning to dawn 
on the minds of the people who are forming labor unions, and who are directing 
strikes. And, as they go on, they will find that the compact and well-organized 
society of men, who have been trained for many years in a difficult profession, will 
not hold very closely to the service of the weakly-organized societies of untrained la- 
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bor, which, from the nature of the case, cannot make combinations as comnpact and 

strong as those more-skilled workmen. 

None the less are we apt to hear, from charitable and kindly people, expressions 
of sympathy, which are natural enough, for the untrained laborer, because he cannot 
receive the same wages which the skilled workman has at command, or fight the 
same battle which he can fight. Such kind-hearted people must remember that there 
is yet another class of persons in the world with whom they are to sympathize, and 
that is the class of men and women who are beginning. They have some rights, too. 
They have outgrown the support of their fathers and mothers. They have left the 
nest in which they were bred, and they suppose, on the ordinary statements of human 
life, that they may pick up caterpillars, and other food which the world seems to be 
bestowing, if they will only rise early in the morning and look for it. Now any 
social order which says to them that they shall not have a share in the work of the 
world is a mistaken social order. And any system of combinations, or any organiza- 
tion, either of laborers or workmen, which undertakes to keep them out, flies in the 
face of an eternal law. 

The officer at one of the great labor bureaus, which we speak of, will receive, every 
day, in one of the large cities, applications from young men who are only eager to 
be permitted to break in, show what they are fit for, and try their fortunes. ‘These 
young men know perfectly well that they cannot have the higher wages of experi- 
enced workmen. They ask for very little more than what will pay for their food, 
their clothing, and their lodging—perhaps for nothing more. Now if the officer of 
the bureau is told, on the other hand, that he must not and cannot place these people 
upon the street-cars, because there is a guild of conductors and drivers who mean to 
keep thernselves in for life-time ; or that he cannot place them at wood-chopping, be- 
cause there is a guild of wood-choppers who mean to keep up the wages of wood- 
chopping for their life-time ; or that he cannot set them to work at shovelling snow, 
because there is a guild of snow shovellers who have reserved the business of snow- 
shovelling and mean to keep it in their own hands, and mean that snow-shovelling 
shall pay them for their winter’s life, whether the snow fall or do not fall; such an 
officer sees, at once, that there is an injustice done towards his young friends who are 
seeking to begin. Dimly he begins to understand that all his regard, whether of 
sentiment or of an educated Christian philanthropy, does not belong simply to the 
man who has already worked his way into the army of workmen, but belongs as well 

to the young volunteer who offers himself as a recruit. 

In the long run, society does but little good in attempting to regulate such matters 
by law. Whether the laws be made by parliaments, or by guilds of craftsmen, they 
are equally dangerous. No small part of the oppressions which make honest men 
flee from Europe to America are the oppressions of the old guilds of craftsmen act- 
ing directly or indirectly. It is quite certain that such oppressions will not in the long 
run be renewed in America. 

If there be any point where legislation can interfere in the matter, and this is doubt- 
ful, such legislation will follow the analogy of what we have already done for the 
protection of children. Even Stuart Mill confesses that the legislator has more strin- 
gent powers in caring for children than he has in the case of adults. We make iaws 
that children under the age of fourteen shall be sent to school. Or we make laws that 
under the age of thirteen children shall not tend machinery. On the same principle 
we might make laws providing that the employments of the young should not be 
seized upon and held permanently by those who are older. We might provide, and 
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perhaps shall have to provide, for industrial schools to care for the apprentice boys 
who are refused by the jealousy of trade unions. It is certainly in such lines that 
legislation in the interests of industry must go forward. It is not in the line of crys- 
talizing in guilds the bodies of workmen who happen to be engaged now in any par- 
ticular line of industry. 
Easy transfer from one industry to another—that is the secret of American success. 
To keep open the lines of promotion—that is the law of American industry. 





BARTY, THE LITTLE VAGABOND. 


BY MISS ANNE WALES ABBOT. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Dire was the rage of Bridget at the order to set a plate for Barty by the side of 
Graham’s. Mrs. Hamilton was now anxious to draw him closer to herself, and Gra- 
ham himself was not more interested to be of use to him; another silken bridle upon 
his wild will! Her guest, invited to her table, could not be so ungentlemanly as to 
steal off without taking leave! 

Mr. Hamilton gave him a kind pat on the shoulder as he passed by to his own seat. 
Barty hung his head. He was thought to be bashful! Mary relieved him by trot- 
ting in and insisting ona kiss for good-morning. He lifted her into her high chair, 
and moved it to the table very gently. 

‘¢ Mamma will never allow me to do that,” said Graham. 

‘* You are so impetuous, I expect you to hurt her against the table, or overturn her 
milk,” said Mrs. Hamilton. She saw nothing of awkward embarrassment in Barty, 
as he went on with his breakfast. His eyes were attracted by paintings of fruit and 
game on the walls, but apparently he observed nothing upon the table. Mr. Ham- 
ilton called his attention to a cow on the cover of the butter dish, when he offered to 
help him. 

‘¢ Mrs. Smith’s was very like that. I do not choose any butter,” he said, smiling. 

‘*No butter! Why?” cried Graham, with cheeks and chin shiny from the deep- 
est possible bite into a dripping muffin. 

Barty declined muffins also, but had no objection whatever to a large piece of steak 
and a salted potato. 

*¢O do have a muffin, so nice !” urged Gray, in a whisper. 

‘*Might make me ill,” whispered Barty. ‘* Not much used to rich livin’, you 
know.” Gray admired him—a law unto himself, and no careful mamma to guide 
him! Mary becoming mutinous at some denial, Mr. Hamilton briskly called out, to 
turn her attention, ‘*‘ Ha! Who left the piazza window unfastened last night?” 

‘*T am sure I fastened it as usual,” said Mrs. Hamilton. ‘+I never leave those 
things to you.” 

She was politely disbelieved, and rallied. 

‘* Mamma always speaks the truth! I don’t half like your making fun of her,” 
cried Graham. 
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‘It was I onhapsed it,” said Barty, holding his head down. 

‘¢ But I was down long before you boys,” said Mr. Hamilton. ‘* It was unfastened 
then.” 

Mrs. Hamilton partly guessed the truth, and held up her finger, with a glance at 
Barty’s drooping head. 

Breakfast over, Gray brought the family Bible and ‘* Altar at Home,” and laid it 
onastand. Tom came in. Barty went and sat by him, on which the man’s coun- 
tenance relaxed in a friendly manner. When Mr. Hamilton, in his prayer, referred 
to the stranger wanderer within their gates, Barty’s emotion made Tom put his arm 
tenderly round him, as they knelt side by side. 

Gruff Tom so kind! It was another bond. But all was not yet enough. Mrs. 
Hamilton almost read his thoughts in his expressive face. At any rate, he had put 
on the new shoes! He would go to church, then. She had an instinctive certainty 
that he would not run away wearing the shoes she had just presented to him. 

That she might invite Barty to drive her to church, Mr. Hamilton walked with 
his son. There is no spirited boy that does not hold the reins with a joyous master- 
ship, with a lady at his side who confides in his skill, not having any herself. He 
drove with ease and with an air of pride. Coming home, they talked about the ser- 
mon, of course. Barty complained that the name of Christ was not once mentioned 
init. For his part, though he had been into about all the churches, one time and 
another, he should choose for a religious home the Methodist. They loved Christ ; 
they were the friends of sinners, and lowlv ones, because He was. At his last place 
—where he ought to have staid his time out, he confessed—he sat with the singers. 
He liked the hymns. A boy no older than himself he saw kneel at the communion 
with the others, tears running down his cheeks. He had wished he was good 
enough to be one of Christ’s personal friends—one of his ow2—like that! He had 
seen the baby christened ; and he knew his mother had laid 42m into Christ’s arms, 
when she gave him his father’s name. And she had been happy then! Poor 
mother ! 

After reading Jonah aloud to the boys after dinner, Mr. Hamilton questioned them 
upon it. Barty’s eyes were bright, but Gray was so eager, he did not give his com- 
panion a chance to speak. 

‘* Here comes a hard question ; the oldest must answer it.” 

‘*Gray knows the most, though I am oldest—I am too ignorant for hard ques- 
tions.” 

‘Well, Barty—what useful thing have you learned from the story of Jonah?” 

‘¢ Don’ know, sir. If I was a whaler I’d be glad to know how I could live three 
days in a whale’s inside, and sing hymns there, and after all get safe home again.” 

‘*Do you think the story is meant as a statement of facts? What do you think, 
Gray?” 

Gray shook his head. He had not thought about it. He had laughed out, and 
Mrs. Hamilton had smiled at Barty’s comment 

‘* All’s true that’s in the Bible, aint it?” said Barty. 

‘¢ Not in such a narrow sense,” said Mr. Hamilton. ‘‘ These books of the Old 
Testament are the literature of the Hebrew nation, and I think this book is a poetical 
parable, intended to convey a religious lesson. What was God displeaszd with Jo- 
nah for?” 

‘¢ Running away,” answered Barty, readily. 

‘*You see, he could not run away from his duty; he could not run away from 
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‘* No, sir; his work was laid out for him. He was mean to shirk,” cried Barty, 
eagerly. 

‘© A coward,” said Graham. 

“B , awayv. et ¢ fr hine ] ino d over ” id Mr 

ut you run away, just so, from anything perplexing or dangerous,” sai rs, 

Hamilton. ‘* You do not consider whether it is God’s work that you leave behind.” 

‘¢ He got come up with. So have I,” sighed Barty. ‘* I most wish I 

‘* Will you try and be steady now? Be brave, and stand to your duty as for God 
and for Christ?” said Mrs. Hamilton. 

‘¢T don’t know. Seems as if something was in me about running away that isn’t 
me. So I can’t promise.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


The ‘ sitting-room ” was cheerful with light and warmth that evening. Gray, 
finding Barty unsocial, betook himself to his book. The watchful lady, observing 
Barty’s long, sullen gaze into the fire, his under lip so expressive of dejection, as it 
hung away from the strong, white teeth, made a signal to her husband. He nodded 
and smiled, and took a seat where he could lay his hand on Barty’s shoulder. 

‘¢ Cheer up, my lad,” he said. ‘* All is right for you now, I hope. The spirit of 
faithfulness will conquer your propensity to roam, I trust.” 

**T will think about it,” answered Barty, gloomily. ‘‘I don’t see my way 
clear.”’ 

‘*¢ Well, can you tell me whether your father owned his house, or rented it?” 

*¢ He built the barn first, and bought the horses. I remember when Bayard and 
Whitenose come with the wagon. Then he built the house, and mother, she made 
arag carpet that winter. I cut some of it.” 

‘*¢ After he died 24 

‘¢ She never had no rent to pay.” 

‘¢ Then it is your own property, probably.” 

** Any way, there’s nobody to see me righted. I never want to see the place again 
—no, never! I suflered enough there.” 

‘* Tt is just to right you they are searching for you, Barty, most likely.” 

*¢ Don’t care.” 

‘¢ Having property to be managed, it will be necessary for you to choose a guard- 
ian.” 

‘¢T wont have no guardian to order me round.” 

*¢ You must. The law requires it. The law takes the place of a father to you. 
At present you are an infant, do you know?” Graham laughed aloud. 

‘¢ Are you a-goin’ to lock me up?” said Barty, fiercely. ‘‘I hate the law! Law 
be pe 

‘*You cannot even give your land away. Till of age, you cannot give a valid 
title.” 

‘*T can go off. ’Tis my business ; nobody’s else.” 

‘Yes; if you are such a fool as to abandon your own interest, you can. I hope 
you have more sense.” 

** You don’t know all. It is horrid to live, any way you can fix it. I am dead 
discouraged. You’ve got no right to betray me. I don’t want to be found, and I 
wont.” 

‘¢T have no call to meddle in your affairs. You are safe at any rate to consider 
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till I go to town to-morrow what course you will choose. I hope you will conclude 
to do what is right.” 

Barty slept ina room opposite to Graham’s that night, at Mrs. Hamilton’s request. 
It would have suited his mood better to have gone to the attic. 

« Will you go into town with me to answer to the advertisement?” said Mr. Ham- 
ilton, in the morning, putting on his coat and gloves. 

No.” Graham groaned. His mother came forward, but said nothing. 

** Shall you send out the police? They shan’t find me.” 

‘¢T shall do nothing whatever.” 

‘ T would not run away if the Dog-Fiend was after me,” said Graham. 

“ The what?” said both father and mother. 

‘When my fire-board clatters in the night, I wsed to think he pushed it. I don’t 
cover my head now !” 

** You can see why a door claps in a draft of air, Gray?” 

The vexed lawyer did not even look at Barty as he went away. 

‘* Barton Wheelock is like a cowardly soldier,” said Mrs. Hamilton, ‘* ashamed to 
answer to his name !” 

Barty leaped to overtake Mr. Hamilton. He had entered his car. He nodded 
when the boy shouted, in the clear tones that go so far, ** Let them know where 
I be.” 

He came back to Mrs. Hamilton very erect. She had some work for him at once, 
to occupy his mind. He was to go to the Hollow, so called, to get leaf mould for 
her plants. Gray wanted to go with him. Barty was charged to keep him ata safe 
distance from the swamp. Gray pouted. He could take care not to spoil his clothes, 
he thought. He took an o/d cap; the wind might blow it into the dingle. 

An hour after, there came to the kitchen entrance a black boy, showing his teeth 
ina merry grin. Bridget shrieked, as she opened the door. Mrs. Hamilton came 
to see what scared her stout handmaiden. From the black mouth issued these words: 
‘Mamma, I’ve been into a honey-pot!” Honey, indeed! Black, slimy mud! It 
plastered his hair down; it reached to his toes. He rolled on the grass, laughing 
and kicking, in a high frolic. 

Barty came, bringing, with finger and thumb, Gray’s cap. His trowsers were rolled 
up; his stout legs were as black as Gray’s visage. 

‘*There! Till Gray is washed, don’t tell me about it,” said Mrs. Hamilton, too 
much vexed with Barty to talk with him just then. ‘+ Gray, well, leave your things 
on the grass, and roll vourself in this old table-cloth. Bridget, carry him up to the 
bath-room. I was a fool to trust you boys—and such a decent suit spoiled!” Bridg- 
et carried him off, snarling at the damage to her white apron, from his resistance. 

Barty’s manner, and his paleness, as he laid down the cap, and went to the pump 
in the yard, struck Mrs. Hamilton. He was not merry, like her child. She called 
to him, but he did not heed, and she went to geta suit forGraham toput on. He had 
become quite sober, and said, ‘*I do think—I do think, mamma, but for Barty, I 
should be in the bottom of the dingle pond this minute.” She was rubbing his hair 
dry with a towel. She still felt angry with Barty, and said, **I told him you were 
not to go near the swamp.” 

‘*No more I did! I climbed into the tree that leans over it. It broke, and down 
I tumbled, me, and a good big bough. Barty tried to wade to me; but he sunk in, it 
was so soft. * Hold on to the bough!’ says he. I kept sinking, sinking. I was up 
te my chin, when he came with a rail. He got hold of me—I was most out—I was 
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so slimy, I slipped—I ducked under. Next I knew, I was on the grass, and he wip- 
ing my nose and mouth, so I could breathe. How you would have laughed to see 
me sputter !” 

Her white lips did not look much like that! She resolved at that moment that the 
orphan boy should have her motherly care, and as good an education as her own son. 

She found Barty in his old clothes, with Tom and Bridget blessing him, and an 
apple turn-over aflectionately urged upon him by the cook. 

*¢ Such a powwow as they make over me!” grumbled Barty, putting red feet into 
his old shoes. ‘As if I had done a great chore, and wanted pay. I hate 
thanks.” 

‘¢ Thank God you was where you was!” said Tom. ‘* Much as we love that little 
fellow, none of us could be anighst to him just then. It was given to you. Think 
of that prayer yesterday morning! This was the work to be given you to do, to save 
the life of the best—the dearest. You was there on purpose. Mow you'll havea 
home !” 

Mrs. Hamilton put her arms round Barty—Tom had spoken for her, and went 
away wiping his eyes. Barty received her silent embrace without any wonder, for 
he was thinking of Graham, not of himself. ‘‘O if you had seen him, laying 
there like one dead! I thought he’d not come to. I tried to pray, but I could not— 
[I could only cry, *O God! O God!” 

‘¢ That was a prayer—and it was heard !” 

‘¢ He kind of waked up, as if he’d been sleeping. ‘ What are you about?’ says he. 
* I thought to be sure I fell into the pond,’ and then he began to laugh at his hands. 
And I helped him up the hill. He sent me back for his cap—it might do to give 
away. As for his danger, he don’t realize nothing about it. I'll never forget it, 
never !” 

*¢ Nor will I—nor who saved him, dear Barty !” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The arrival of Mrs. A. L. Smith was announced to Mrs. Hamilton as she was 
engaged with Bridget upon Barty’s muddy clothes. 

‘* Dear me! I must go and ask her to be patient. He is not fit to be seen!” 

Mrs. Hamilton was at once charmed by her visitor. Her black eyes, softened by 
long, curling lashes, gave a pensive cast to her face. Her lips, full like those of a 
child, had a sweet, appealing expression. There was a childish grace about her 
slender form, too, and the small hands and feet. Mrs. Hamilton, who was large and 
serenely stately, looked down upon her with motherly blue eyes, and the glance was 
accompanied by the unspoken words, ‘‘O is not she a darling !” 

‘¢T have come to see Barton Smith. Where is he? O don’t—don’t tell me he 
has gone away again!” 

*¢T was only wishing he could be called in—but just at this moment, I 


” 





‘“*O please tell him his mother has come!” Her voice was very sweet as she 
spoke the word, and she was trembling with emotion. 

Mrs. Hamilton had just gone out, when a little figure draped with a blanket ap- 
peared. It was Graham’s, who blushed as he espied the lady, and said, ‘* I heard 
mamma, and came down to ask if I may get up; I want to see Barty terribly!” 

‘¢ So do I want to see Barty terribly!” said the lady. 
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«Come to the entry door, and you'll see. He’s got his old clothes on! There, 
mamma is brushing his hair, don’t you see? Out by the pump.” 

‘‘ Barty, dear Barty,” cried the lady, ** come here !” 

Barty, after one quick glance, turned away. Mrs. Smith ran down the steps to 
go to him, Mrs. Hamilton making a similar rush in the other direction, where Gra- 
ham’s shrouded form appeared in the open door. ‘+O you crazy boy,” she cried, 
“you'll get cold after your hot bath! Scamper—scamper.” 

‘Why, Barty, have you forgotten me?” said Mrs. Smith, sitting down by him on 
the horse-block. ‘+I have searched and mourned for my lost boy ; I have prayed that 
I might find him! And now he wont know me!” 

She turned his face round and kissed his forehead. ‘‘I thought you wasn’t ever 
going to kiss me any more,” said he, an unwilling smile beginning to dawn upon the 
face he turned away again. 

‘Forgive and forget, and be my own son once more, the only Willie I have to 
love me. This big fellow is really my little Barty—whom I took in that bitter cold 
night—whom I held in my lap—who leaned his head on me while I held one cold 
little ankle in each hand, and warmed his feet at the fire. And didI not tuck you up 
warm in my Willie’s bed? This can’t be that boy ; it must be somebody else! _ Is it?” 

No,” sighed Barty, ‘* but I am Graham’s boy now. Henever throwed me away 
for bad words; no, he looks at me sorrowful, and goes away for me to think about 
it—and he’ll cure me, if I can be here, nigh to him. If badness is catching, so is 
goodness. I never wanted to be a decent boy as I do now. If ever I turn out well, 
thanks to him, and not to you. He thinks I am wuth saving, Gray does.” 

‘** You can’t forgive me? And never really loved me, perhaps.” 

“T love you best of anybody, and that is what has made it cut me to the heart, 
what you did. If I hadn’t loved you, we’d ha’ been quits. But I couldn’t forget you, 
no, never, while I have been a-hunting and a-questing for myself, like any master- 
less cur dog.” 

‘*T am changed, Barty, and you must come home, and this time it sha’n’t be for 
my own selfish happiness, but your good. Don’t shake your head; you can’t be a 
son here! You have never found a rea/ home in your wanderings. Better people 
than I? But, well, I will be a Christian now, dear Barty, I will,” and she stroked 
his rough hair with her little gloved hand, and turned piteous looks upon the beggarly 
garments—looks that made him give a short, bitter laugh. 

‘** You gave me more than I needed o’ cloes; oh, yes!) But when I stood in need 
of a friend to speak to my character—O how could you! You had no call to pay 
that money! I never took it. You believed your Barty was a thief, you did—Aunt 
Rachel, she told me; I was a-going to Mr. Smith for protection that very day. Did 
you ever know me to hook so much as a windfall apple, without askin’? I, the son 
of Barton Wheelock, that had thousands passing through his hands in money and 
vallables, and nothing ever missing! I was fetched up honest, leastways! I'd 
starve—I have come near to ’t—afore I’d lay my hand to what I’ve no claim to.” 

And Barton sprang to his feet, and began to stamp and to swear. 

*« Hush, this moment, or you’ll be sorry !” 

Barty was instantly silent ; shame put out the fire of anger. 

‘* Aunt Rachel swears wuss than me,” said Barty. ‘*/ don’t mean nothing by it. 
Her damming is in arnest.” 

‘** Do not think it is no disrespect to God when you call on his name in your anger. 
Aunt Rachel is gone out west ; I hope she will lay her bones there.” 
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‘¢Oh! what does that come to?” cried the boy. 

‘Not wishing her dead—no, no—only not to come back here during her life,” 
said Mrs. Smith, with a blush. 

‘¢T aint noways as I’d ort to be, I know. But I do wish you’d a-heard her—- 

*¢ Child! child! Forget the unhappy old woman and think of me.” 

Bridget, coming to bring the trowsers she had been scrubbing, snapped her eyes, 
seeing a beautiful lady, in a white bonnet, in close companionship with ragged Barty, 
She snapped them in still greater surprise at the offer of a gift from the stranger’s 


purse. 

‘*It is from Barton, who is to leave here, where he has been kindly treated.” 
Bridget had not been kind, but she pocketed the money, and began to tell the story 
of Graham’s rescue from the swamp. Barty put his hand over her mouth. ‘‘ Give 
her a hoof and she’ll make a horse out of it,” said he. ‘*I got muddied hauling 
Gray out of the frog pond,” said he. ** That is all there is to it, Mrs. Smith.” 

** Say mother. You will come to us to-morrow, Barty ?” 

No answer. She took his chin in her hand, and, turning up his face, laid her 
cheek upon his lips. 

He kissed her, and, with moist eyes, turned away and went to the barn. 

Promising to return with her husband and Mr. Hamilton, at night, to talk over 
Barty’s aflairs, Mrs. Smith went away. 

Graham came down in his wrapper to play in the hall with Mary, when the door 
flew open, and Mrs. Smith rushed in, out of breath. She had not said a word about 
guardianship to Barty. She had thought he might be afraid of more restraint than 
would suit him, and so would take himself out of reach. She begged that a watch- 
ful eye might be kept on him, and, running to catch her car, left the door open behind 
her. Mrs. Hamilton, followed by Graham, went out to look for the lad, and _ they 
called and searched in vain, in barn and garden. The clothes were hanging up 
among the harnesses—the new shoes turning out their toes below! No Barty! 

Meanwhile, Mary, seeing her way open, and having heard running away talked 
of, trotted out into the street, with roguish glee. Alone on the sidewalk, and daunt- 
ed fora moment, she said, ‘*‘ Hotted run over Madie? Dods bite Madie? No, 
deed!” And she toddled across the road, her curls shaking and blown by the wind. 

** Where can Gray have gone with Mary?” said Mrs. Hamilton. She could find 
neither of her children; she called in vain. She went out to the gate, and a horse 
went by her with long leaps, his tackling flapping about him. Then came in view 
Barty, with Mary in his arms, and a throng about him. He was pale, and could 
not speak, as she took Mary from him, amazed. But eager voices declared that the 
children had either fallen, or been knocked down, and the horse had leaped over 
them without doing them any harm. The little girl sportively caught at the leaves, 
as they passed under the trees to the house. Mrs. Hamilton sank upon a sofa, and 
Barty brought her a tumbler of water and a fan. Mary ran about, calling ‘* Day— 
Day,” but no Graham appeared. 

‘¢ Dear Barty, you shall never leave us!” said Mrs. Hamilton, as he stood anx- 
iously by her. ‘* You shall be as a son to me. You shall have an education equal 
to Gray.” 

Barty was out of countenance as she kissed him. He had saved both her children 
in one day; but he hung his head, for he had been running away! What he had 
done was simply because he had chanced to be ‘* handy,” he thought ; just a lucky 
accident, no more. 
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“I’ve been fetched back, and now I'll stay,” he said. ‘‘I wonder, where’s 
Gray?” 

‘Go, find him; do! Send Bridget to watch this little witch! I have a nervous 
z headache.” 

Graham was found sitting on the ground with the dead, partly-eaten body of a 
young rabbit beside him. Barty put his arm round his neck in silence. Presently, 
moved by his friend’s grief, he wept too. It was like the bursting forth of a pent 
torrent. Gray, wondering at his deep, strong sobs, tried to dry his tears and com- 
fort him. 

** It can’t be helped, and Bunny suffers no more,” he said, and then, at the though 
of the fright and pain of the poor little animal, came a fresh burst of loud crying. 
He laid his head on Barty’s breast, and called him his brother. Mrs. Hamilton had 
just called him her son. His headstrong and wrong-headed will gave way, as he 
wept on; his angry pride, that had surged like the sea after a storm, was soothed, 
and a yearning affection for Mrs. Smith welled up in his heart. He pitied, he al- 
most trusted, her in his changed mood. 

Tom came along; and, not so tender as Barty, asked questions, after a cluck with 





his tongue to express regret. 

** No—not rats. _No—not a weasel,” moaned Gray. 

‘¢ What then?” 

The cat was stalking by slowly, as if ashamed of herself. Graham pointed at his 
cat—his ows cat! He was too much grieved, to speak. 

“The jade! [ll shoot her!” cried Tom, with a clap of his hands that sent her 
over the fence in a hurry. 

‘“‘T should feel worse if you hurt her,” said Graham. ‘Ellen did not feed her, I 
dare say. And she knew no better.” 

‘The dam’s given way, eh, Barty?” said Tom. ‘* Was it you left open the 
cover ?” 

‘** He can’t stop, because he don’t cry every day, like me,” said Gray. ‘I never 
thought puss would bean enemy. And to think I called Bunny a glutton, and said I 
was tired of attending upon him! And then left open the cover! Oh, dear!” 

Barty bathed his face at the water-butt, and prepared to make a box for Gray to 
bury his pet in. And they chose a pleasant spot in the garden, and very soon Gray 
brightened up and asked Barty to tell him where he found Mary. 

‘*Right in the midst o’ the passin’. A wheel hit my ankle—see, it’s barked. 
We tumbled down in the nick o’ time, for a loose hoss, coming full pelt, jumped 
\ right over us. You know a hoss wont never tread ona child if he can help it. I was 
brought back, you see, when I meant to clear out. So I’ll put on my better cloes. 
’ & See! you’ve made such a muss o’ your dressing-gownd! Better not tell your moth- 
er, and her with a headache. I'll go and tell her you’re found.” 

‘*What you dot, Day, I wonner?” cried Mary, as he sidled by with his dress 

' wound up, to hide its gory stains. ‘* Tumpin’ nite? Madie want it.” 
a Gray slid into his room like a snake into his hole, leaving Mary to spank the 
closed door with her fat little hands. Presently, out he popped, and in a congratu- 
latory tone told the child she should go to Bunny’s funeral; and he should let 
Bridget—if she would not laugh. Hen and the boys, too! and Tom, he’d be the 
sexton.” 









To be continued. 











**FORWARD AND NOT BACK.” 


LENTEN THOUGHT. 


1887. 


HIGH noon is past; the day sweeps toward the dark ; 


The morning’s work, O God, is scarce begun! 


Hill-high the tasks are piled, while shadows mark 


Along the slopes the swift flight of the sun. 


A voice I hear, that bids to rest awhile ; 
A touch I feel from tender, shadowy hand ; 
Yet fear to stay, for, yonder, mile on mile 
Of weary distance, lies my unknown land. 


Before, it lies thick strewn with cares and toil ; 
Behind, the fields my hands refused to till— 
The desert fields, whose fruitful, answering soil 
Lacked but the labor of my heart and will. 


Behind, the wayside where the flowers died 
For lack of me, until up-sprang the thorn ; 

Behind, the sea, whose silent, pulseless tide 
Engulfed the hope and promise of the morn. 


So much behind, O God, undone, undone! 
So much before that beckons me to speed, 

Lest, on my wasted years, the set of sun 
Drop swiftly, and my night be dark indeed! 


And yet, again, the tender voice says ‘ rest” ; 
And yet the tender touch is on me laid, 

Till, as a tired child on mother’s breast 
Sinks down content, nor troubled, nor afraid, 


My soul drops wearily its awful load, 
And hastes no more, nor loiters, gazing back ; 
One walks beside me, in the upward road, 
Whose feet, unsandaled in the dusty track, 


Leave nail-marks here and there, and crimson stain; 


The thorns grew thick along the way I trod— 
The thorns I left for Love, that, scorning pain, 
Has followed on to give me rest in God. 


Shall I not rest one day, one little day, 
Freed from the burden of the things undone? 


And things to be done? Hush! He looks thy way— 
He loves thee—see, He smiles !—Beyond the sun. 


(194) 
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It may be yet, somewhere, some time, some way, 
Shall He who found thee set thy task for thee 
To do and undo, to infuse His day 
Into thy darkness till thy soul stands free, 


And hates what he hates, loves what he desires, 
Takes smallest task with joy, in lowest place, 

Nor heeds, if He but lead the floods or fires, 
Through which still shines the glory of His face. 


M. L. D. 





FROM THE CHINESE QUARTER. 


BY MRS. S. W. WEITZEL. 


Here it is. In the centre of almost 
every town on the Pacific coast, incompact 
blocks of low-roofed houses, often within 
the old adobe walls of deserted Mexican 
buildings, with fast-closed windows and 
curtained doors, with red paper signs in 
huge black characters and occasionally a 
plain ‘‘ English Intelligence Office” or 
“Fancy Goods” looking oddly out of place 
—here is Chinatown, and the dingy yellow 
flag floats over it. The Mongol occupation 
isa fact. Your eye cannot escape that 
fluttering piece of silk with the dragon 
rampant. You may call it an ugly fact. 
You may call it an interesting fact. But 
there it is. The yellow skin, the slant 
black eyes, the swinging queue and slouch- 
ing, clumsy garments are, even in the in- 
terior and on the eastern coast, getting to 
be an old story. Sing Hi, Sing Lo, Hop 
Lee, Hop La—they are all here. They 
have opened their laundries, or planted 
their fields, or oflered themselves in our 
household for every kind of menial service. 
They work patiently and stolidly all day, 
and at night return to their dens to smoke 
and gamble and sleep. They have brought 
with them their opium, their heathenism, 
their filth, their economy and industry. 
They have come, not for freedom, not for 
education, not for homes, but for gain. 
For the most part, they do no man harm 


and they do no man good. When they 
have made money enough they sail for 
home and carry the bones of their fathers 
with them. 

We are beginning to be afraid of this 
silent and most unwarlike host. We are 
afraid of their heathenism, we are afraid 
of their filth ; some of us are afraid of their 
industry. Those who have most carefully 
studied them, and the problems presented 
by them, think we have reason to be 
afraid of them. But while the problems 
are still unsettled, good men and good 
women have been at work to do what 
they could for individuals among them, 
and withsome success. There areschools. 
In California 1,547 Chinese were enrolled, 
last year, as pupils in the schools of the 
Chinese mission, and it is a fact worth 
noting that $1,500 of the money for the 
work of the next year is promised by 
Chinese Christians. ‘The aspect of these 
evening-schools or Sunday-schools is in- 
teresting to an unfamiliar observer. 
There is an air of serious studiousness on 
the part of the scholars. They are un- 
doubtedly in earnest, whatever that ear- 
nestness may mean. Those who think 


only evil of these people (and they are 
many in the Pacific states) charge them 
with attending the schools, and sometimes 
with professing conversion from heathen- 
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ism, simply for purposes of gain. It is 
the best way for them to learn the lan- 
guage and to gain access tous. They go 
to church as we go to the theater in France 
and Germany, to become familiar with the 
speech and ways of the people. This is 
probable in some cases, but scarcely so 
in all. Their prevailing honesty is simi- 
larly explained. Yet they have their own 
ethics. Those who have watched them 
most closely say that, in general, they live 
pretty well up to the golden rule of Con- 
fucianism. They do not to others what 
they would not have done tothem. You 
cannot expect the positive law of love 
from those who have never heard it, or 
who, if they have heard it, certainly 
seldom see it. 

They have a high ideal of honor—these 
queer people. It is a great point with 
them to keep all contracts. And in con- 
tracting with them you do well either to 
be very explicit, or to make your require- 
ments so general as to include everything. 
If you agree with your man to get break- 
fast, dinner and tea. breakfast, dinner and 
tea he will get ; but you will have difficul- 
ty in securing any extra or unexpected 
service from him. Housekeepers of ex- 
perience have learned to make it clear, 
to begin with, that domestic service means 
doing all work of any kind that may be 
required between morning and_ night. 
Even with this understanding, there is 
usually a recess of two or three hours, 
and work universally comes to an end 
with the clearing away of the last meal. 
Whatever may happen, the servant makes 
no further appearance till morning, even 
though he may spend the night on the 
premises. The proprietors of a ranch 
once contracted with a Chinaman for 
household service for a year. Point by 
point was brought up and agreed to. ‘+I 
expect you to be honest,” said the em- 
ployer. ‘*You know you are not to take 
anything that does not belong to you. 
You understand?” ‘* Yes,” said the 
Chinaman, ‘‘ honest. I takenot.” The 
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engagement was entered upon, and every- 
thing worked so well that at the end of 
the first year the employer determined on 
an extension. He had a talk with Fung 
and another agreement was made. But, 
early in the second year, a series of petty 
pilferings began, which after a time were 
traced to the Chinese servant. ‘*How is 
this, Fung?” said the proprietor. “I 
thought you were honest. You never 
took anything before.” ‘* Oh, no!” an- 
swered Fung smilingly, ‘last year you 
say not take. I take not. This year I 
take.” Honesty had not been in the bond 
the second time. 

The opportunities for influence and in- 
struction offered by their life in our fami- 
lies are fewer and smaller than might be 
supposed. With generations of heathen- 
ism behind them—we talk a great deal 
about generations of culture; do we real- 
ize what generations of Chinese culture 
imply ?—and with that peculiarly stolid, 
reserved and conservative national tem- 
perament, it is not so easy as it seems to 
reach them in our homes. They look on 
often without even curiosity, certainly 
without interest, at the daily life of the 
household. A Chinese servant comes as 
near being a machine as a human being 
can come. He has the regularity of a 
machine, the exactness and the indiffer- 
ence. The two sides of this character- 
istic are daily exhibited. 

It is a comfort to know that if your door- 
step is swept off the first thing in the morn- 
ing, one day in the year, it will be swept 
off the first thing in the morning 365 days 
in the year. But it is somewhat exasper- 
ating to go through a daily colloquy like 
the following with your waiter: ‘+ Have 
tea, Miss Blank?” ‘* Yes.” ‘*Weak tea, 
strong tea?” ‘ Weak.” ‘Have beef- 
steak?” ‘* Yes.” ‘* Rare beefsteak, well- 
done beefsteak?” ‘+ Rare—always rare, 
Gin.” Confusion to the boarding-house 
keeper who first taught Gin this form- 
ula! He will never drop it. 

There are exceptional cases of warm 
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affection between employer and servant. 
‘Next to my own children,” a warm- 
hearted woman says, ‘I love my little Woo 
and I believe he would do anything 
for us.” At the annual meeting of the 
Chinese Mission in San Francisco, a few 
weeks ago, a very touching little speech 
was made by a Chinese on, ‘* What a 
Christian family did for me.” Certainly 
it would be contrary to all the laws of 
the human mind, if, in the long run, this 
intimate contact with our domestic life 
did not have some eflect on these aliens. 

Sometimes your Chinaman will go out 
of his way to show his friendliness. A 
Sunday-school festival was lately to take 
place, for which a certain matron had 
promised to make cake. But when the 
day came she wasill and unable to make it. 
She sent for her cook and stated the case. 
**Oh, yes ! Miss Blank,” says Wong, ‘* you 
lie still, I make cake. I make nice cake. 
You think not.” And in due course of 
time a huge trencher full of little cakes 
was sent up, each one ornamented with 
across, or a crown, or some motto from 
Bible or hymn book, many of them so 
very funny and so innocently profane that 
the cakes had to be suppressed. 

Wah, the wash-man, is a most suave 
and aflable person. ‘*Good-by,” he 
says every week, with the most charming 
smile, and it is just as sweet when he has 
been blamed as when he has been praised. 
‘‘Wah,” remonstrates his employer on 
one occasion, **I think you must have 
thieves about your wash-house. See here. 
Sometimes it is a handkerchief that is 
missing, sometimes a stocking—always 
something. Perhaps the clothes are taken 
from the line when they are drying.” 
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‘*Oh, Miss Blank!” replies Wah, show- 
ing every one of his magnificent teeth, 
‘* You see now. I gohome. Nexttime 
I hang up high. No man he ketch.” 
And, sure enough, there is no further 
trouble on that score. The next difficul- 
ty is a succession of unaccountable rents 
in all sorts of garments. After various 
remonstrances, threats and theories, Miss 
Blank suggests mice. ‘* I wonder if it is 
mice, Wah,” she says, very seriously. 
The olive face beams at the suggestion. 
*¢ Now, Miss Blank, you see. I go home. 
I get gun. I shoot ’em all.” 

Is it possible, after all, as their detract- 
ors say, that all the characteristics of these 
people may be reduced to shrewdness? 
Certainly they are shrewd enough. A 
man from San Francisco went down a 
few vears ago to a certain small town 
where a boom was expected. He set up 
his shop, and waited patiently a year or 
two, but the boom did not come. When, 
at last, he re-appeared in San Francisco, 
with all his belongings, his neighbors ex- 
pressed surprise. ‘* What was the mat- 
ter? Didn’t you like it down there?” 
‘*Oh, yes! like well ’nough, but not 
muchee good yet. Too much by ’m by.” 

One real difficulty in the way of a right 
public feeling towards these people is 
that, as a rule, we are simply entertained 
by them. Few persons think seriously 
about them. We are spectators of them, 
as they are spectators of us. The China- 
man does not, like the Indian or African, 
create an enthusiasm. There is no ro- 
mance about him. He amuses us, and it 
is always difficult to cherish sentiment 
towards one who amuses us. But here 
he is. What shall we do with him? 





Amonc the many forms of worship 
that flourished at Athens, there was an 
altar which stood alone, conspicuous and 


honored beyond all others. The sup- 
pliants thronged around it, but no image 


of a god, no symbol of dogma, was there. 
It was dedicated to Pity, and ‘was vener- 
ated through all the ancient world as 
the first great assertion among mankind 
of the supreme sanctity of Mercy. 





MR. TANGIER’S VACATIONS. 


BY E. E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mr. TANGIER found no fun in sailing, now that his hand was disabled. He could 
not throw a line for blue-fish. He started to ride on horseback one day, and Dr. 
Tillinghast arrived just as he was scrambling on his horse from the old horse-block. 
The doctor scolded him quite as he deserved, much as Morton had done when he 
sent him to Tenterdon. Very unwillingly, Tangier scrambled back off his horse. 
But such rebufls as this waited him every day. 

They probably threw him back more than anything else would have done on his 
long conferences with Mrs. Dunster, and the doctor, and Mr. Burdett, on social im- 
provement. Mrs. Dunster had now some nieces staying with her, and one night 
there was almosta formal conclave on the great problem of Tenterdon’s society. 
Mrs. Dunster told what she called her North Somerset story. Some one had asked 
the teacher of the academy in North Somerset why she dropped a term, and spent 
her time in Boston instead. She laughed, and said, ‘‘ Spend your winter in North 
Somerset, and you will know. In Boston, I have a free library to read in what I 
choose. I have free galleries to visit when I choose. I can hear a concert of the 
best instrumental music for quarter of a dollar. And every evening, if I choose, I can 
go to hear Huxley, or Wallace, or Dawson, or whoever happens to be lecturing, or 
I can listen to Phillips Brooks, or Freeman Clarke, and I am welcome.” 

Mr. Tangier listened to this story half amused, and much edified. 

So, with more formality than was at all worth while, Mr. Tangier went into rather 
grave, social discussions about wealth in common and the commonwealth. He had 
been a good deal interested by this story of the school-mistress, and he said, what 
was true enough, that she was gladly availing herself of the resources which the 
whole community in that city received from the wealthy people who had gone before. 
If Mr. Joshua Bates chose to buy for her the books for her to read, why should the 
girl go back to North Somerset and buy her own? If Mr. Higginson chose to pro- 
vide for her the best music in the world, why should she go back to North Somerset 
and play upona badly-tuned piano? Mr. Tangier said that she was using the com- 
mon wealth which the public spirit of this generation and of other generations had 
provided for her. And it was very natural that she should like that common wealth 
better than she should the separated property of such a town as he supposed North 
Somerset was. ‘* This is all very grand, if you will permit me to say so,” said May 
Remington, one of the nieces who has been mentioned. ‘* And I do not doubt that 
the young lady, who I dare say was a very nice young lady, used all these pleasures 
and was gladtousethem. But, if you will permit me, I will tell you another thing 
which she liked, which was called, as I suppose, the accumulated wit of the day. 
I liked it too. She liked to be able to walk on a dry sidewalk, and she liked to be 
able to get into a street-car and go where she chose, and pay five cents for it. So 
far as I know, the main difficulty of our life here in Tenterdon, which I believe Mr. 
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Tangier thinks needs improving, is that half the year we cannot go anywhere with- 
out putting on India Rubber boots. Then our skirts are so draggled that we catch 
cold as soon as we get home. And if we want to ride anywhere we must coax 
Jonas, or Silas, or John, or whoever it may be, to harness the horse. He will be 
cross. He will say the horse has a shoe off. And it makes such a fuss that it ends 
in our staying at home. There, in a word, is the reason why your country is less 
social than your great city; and is the reason why your school-mistress, who likes 
society as well as you like it, and as well as [like it—this is why she preferred to 
spend six months where she could get society to spending them where she was 
obliged to read Shakspeare and Milton at home. Shakspeare and Milton were very 
good and great men; but I do not myself believe that the learned men who advise 
me to enter into companionship with these leaders of the past sit more than fouf 
hours a day reading Shakspeare, or more than three hours a day reading Milton.” 

Mr. Tangier was interested and amused at once by this frank statement of Miss 
May. He acknowledged that he had not thought of that, and he said to her, ‘* Then 
I suppose, in our reconstruction of society, you would begin by laying a railroad 
track for street-cars.” 

** That is not generally supposed to be the first effort of civilization. The theory 
in New York is that it is the last decline of a degenerate age.” 

‘You might doa worse thing,” said Miss May, ‘* but I do not want to have a 
street railroad. What I want is what I believe the people of Provincetown did. 
They had some money, some surplus revenue, I think it was called, and they had a 
town meeting to see how they would spend it. It was agreed that a plank sidewalk, 
from one end of the town to the other, was the best thing they could spend it upon, 
and upon that they spent it.” 

‘* They were quite right,” said the doctor. ‘*After all, civilization begins with the 
making of roads. That is an old hobby of mine. If you trace back the germ of civ- 
ilization, you will find that it is not in the school-house, as some people say. It is 
not even in the blacksmith shop, as other people say. It is not even in the building 
of a meeting-house, as the eulogists of our old Puritan forefathers are apt to say.” 

‘Civilization really begins when a set of men make a road through a swamp, or 
atrail through a forest. Civilization means society, and society means the way by 
which I go from one man’s lair to another.” 

‘* Of course,” said Miss May, ‘*‘ you should see how everybody waits at the window 
and is ready, if by great good luck Mrs. Fairbanks here has the sewing-circle at her 
house, and has intimated up the road that the ‘* Barge” will pass along between two 
and three o’clock, because the mud is so bad at the Willows. People do not want 
to sit still and crochet when they can come to Mrs. Fairbanks’s and hear her read 
Browning. But, on the other hand, they do not want to put on India Rubber boots, 
and, if the expression were proper, I should add—they do not want to sit four hours 
with wet feet or ankles.” 

‘“Not much,” said the good-natured doctor, ‘* if they have ever heard one of my 
first-class scoldings.” And it would seem from the glances between him and Miss 
May that she knew what he meant. 

**T see truth, and Infinite Truth in every moment,” cried Mr. Tangier. Why 
will no one take up Miss Remington’s parable? What she tells me explains things 
untold by Carey, or Lay, or Foxwell. Why the pressure is on cities, and why the 
country is abandoned.” 

‘“* You shall not laugh at me, Mr. Tangier.” 
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‘¢T laugh at you? I beg your pardon. Iam seriously in earnest. I believe you 
have hit on the central thing. We are social beings. We go where we can easily 
have society. There is the whole of it. If sidewalks give society, we go where there 
are sidewalks. If a street-car gives it, hurrah for the street-car ! ” 

**And are the New York aldermen.” asked Mrs. Fairbanks, thoughtfully, ‘* are they 
apostles of the new civilization?” 

‘* Unconscious apostles, yes ; for even Satan serves the servants of the Lord. Thad 
no qualms of conscience when I last took a Broadway car.” 

‘** IT can assure you,” said Miss May, ** that many a nice girl goes to New York or to 
Boston for a long visit, with this for one of her chief satisfactions, that now she can 
take her exercise, that from February to May she will not be blocked up in the 
house.” 

** And for Tenterdon,” said Mr. Tangier, ** the prophet is to be, not so much one 
in camel skin, eating locusts and honey. He is rather to le James Haraden with 
his grays. I wish the oldest one were not sprained. But perhaps the ‘* Bedouin 
Liniment ” will cure him. I read the bill yesterday—it cures everything except 
Thunder-Humor and Blind Staggers.” 

Then the talk fell on details of what had been done in a social way in Tenterdon 
and what had failed. Mostly it turned on questions of rooms for concerts, halls for 
dancing. There was no whisper, as Mr. Tangier observed, of social inequalities, 
or religious discords. But the practical obstacles to bringing fifty people together in 
one place were represented as enormous. 

This is a good enough specimen of the talk which occupied the meeting at Mrs. 
Dunster’s ; and some of the results of the talk will appear as our story goes on. 

They all agreed that it would be quite possible to bring the people of Tenterdon 
together sometimes, so that they should know each oihers’ faces, if there were a con- 
venient place where they might meet. And the doctor was rather tempted to 
‘** switch off” here into learned discussions about the word ‘* synagogue” and the 
Roman and Greek places of meeting, and the importance that these places of meet- 
ing had on the growth of civilization. But they all laughed at his learning and told 
him that the essential thing was to find in Tenterdon some spreading oak beneath 
which it should be quite warm in winter, and quite cool insummer, and where they could 
have the fifth symphony of Beethoven, or the play of Harry the Fifth, or a spelling 
bee, or anything else that they wanted to have, without either freezing to death or 
roasting. 

Then came an examination which, to Mr. Tangier, was very curious, as to the 
several resources of the town for such things. He asked, himself, if there were any 
traditions of other days where people had met, when they had, perhaps, a victory to 
celebrate, or to sew for soldiers, or on any other public occasion. 

Then it appeared that the old stage-house, as everybody called it, had been the 
scene of all these gatherings. And it came out, almost by accident, that, with the 
decline of the old stage-coach system, the society of the town really declined also. 
For this old stage-house was a place where, from east to west, and from north to 
south, the stage-coaches of that day stopped, their horses were watered, or perhaps 
their horses were changed. The passengers breakfasted, or dined, or took their sup- 
per, or bought a lunch. There was some excitement at the place, some reason for 
the people coming together there. The post-office was there; the blacksmith’s shop 
was there. What was more to the point, there were large rooms in the stage-house. 
One dance-room Mrs. Dunster remembered as being a room in which sixty couples 
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could form in the Virginia Reel, and this showed that it must have been a place of 
considerable size. 

But, with the railroad, all this had come toan end. The stage-house was left half 
or quarter of a mile out of the way. The least use it had been put to was to make 
it a sort of barrack-house for some laborers whom the government employed when 
they were building the breakwater, and now it was really used for nothing. Mr. 
Tangier had noticed it in his rides. as a forlorn, broken-down sort of a place, with 
many signs hanging out, indicating that it was for sale, if anybody wanted to buy it, 
and with an occasional hole through a window. But most of the windows were 
boarded up, for fear of an attack from wayward boys. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mr. Tangier’s mind rested on the stage-house. He spent one or two days in in- 
quiries as to the ownership of the house, as to the feasibility of restoring it into a sort 
of central place for the hospitalities of the town; and these inquiries ended in his ob- 
taining permission to make use of the old dining-hall and the old dancing-room for 
any purpose which he might have in mind. He, accordingly, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Fairbanks, issued a joking invitation to the heads in the ‘* social movement,” 
as he insisted on calling it, to meet him fora picnic lunch one day at the stage- 
house, and examine what were its possibilities. He sent in advance his old friend, 
Warner, and his protégé, Nathan, to get the doors open and to do some preliminary 
sweeping, and at least clean up chairs enough for them to sit upon and a table on 
which Mrs. Fairbanks could give them a cup of coffee and something to eat. 

For Mr. Tangier was master of the great central law of hospitality—that hospi- 
tality means more than salt, perhaps more than bread and butter; it means the 
fit refreshment of the bodily frame, and the refreshment together. People must have 
something to eat or drink together, if anything is to succeed in this world. 

A very jolly and merry party he brought together. It was on a Saturday, so that 
his little school-mistress could come over from her district, and he had collected al- 
most all the other teachers, too. They came, somewhat on their dignity, doubtful 
what they were to come for, and very much afraid lest they should commit them- 
selves. This is the fashion of their craft. But before the hour was over they were 
jolly, and as sociable as any one else was; and they really knew the town and the 
people of the town better than any one else did, excepting always the doctor and the 
minister. This is to be observed in general of the district school-mistress in New 
England, or the keeper of any public school, that, if you talk of general service to the 
public, these young people are the most valuable public servants that you have, and 
do most to bring together the different classes of society and to keep open the lines of 
social promotion. Mr. Tangier, with his right arm stillin the sling, and Mrs. Dun- 
ster welcomed their guests very cordially, and it proved that the party, with the ad- 
ditions which have been named, and some others, was quite large. They met in the 
old office, or bar-room, of the hotel, into which various chairs, some with three legs 
and some with four, had been brought. There were diflerent settles, which had re- 
mained from old times, and the table in question, spread with a white cloth, had its 
coflee and chocolate ready for the welcome of those who had come from a distance. 
When it seemed that almost every one was present, Mr. Tangier himself led the way 
to the old dancing-room. 
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Here they all sat down at the little picnic which Mrs. Fairbanks had _ provided, 
A very jolly feast it made. ‘* When hunger and thirst were fully satisfied,” Mr, 
Tangier proposed that they should summon the elect, whoever the elect were, and 
interest everybody in the project of re-establishing the old hotel as a central point for 
the gatherings of the neighborhood. Different people contributed different sugges. 
tions, and it ended in an agreement that the clans should be rallied for the next Sat- 
urday. Saturday was the day determined upon, because Saturday was the day when 
all the teachers could be present; and there was a certain tradition of a half-holiday, 
which gave them the help of the bigger boys and the young men. 

Fortunately, also, they were at the time between planting and hoeing, which in the 
country is traditional as a time when people may goa-visiting, or may attend to their 
amusements. Mr. Tangier and the doctor and Mrs. Dunster acted as hosts. In 
the week which had passed, Mr. Tangier had been in personal relations with the pres- 
ent proprietors of the hotel. They were glad to have even a nibble of a tenant, al- 
though he gave them no definite promises for the future. It was agreed, in New 
England fashion, that he was to have the occupancy of the house for the next two 
months, ‘‘ if they couldn’t do nothing better with it,” and that they should give him 
fair notice, if they could do anything better with it. A very low rent, almost nomi- 
nal, was fixed for these two months, with the understanding that this was to make 
no precedent for the future. In fact, both parties had come together, as men of New 
England blood like to come together, in a certain vague determination on both sides 
that they would do * about wnat was right,” though neither side knew exactly what, 
in future, he might wish to do. 

To the satisfaction, and even to the surprise, of the head centres of the ‘* move- 
ment,” the attendance of boys and young men was a good deal larger than they had 
dared expect. But each of the teachers had two or three loyal supporters among the 
older of her winter scholars. And it had been enough to intimate to them that there 
was a project for some union festivities, or union meetings, at the hotel, to induce 
them to be willing to lenda hand. And their assistance proved very effective. 
Among them was a certain young fellow by the name of Pingree, who was, however, 
always called Silas, who had taken the precaution to bring with him his box of car- 
penter’s tools, and who proved, as the vernacular says, ‘‘ awful handy” with tools, 
and whose tools were, indeed, freely used by all the young men. They had all been 
trained to the work of a farm, which implies a handy use of all carpenter materials. 

As before, Mr. Tangier led the way to the great dancing-room of old times. In 
those days, it had opened by large doors upon an outer piazza to which, strange to 
say, people had been able to ride up and enter the ball-room directly, without the in- 
tervention of any anterooms. These great double doors had been long since disused, 
excepting when, in the spring and autumn, they were opened, that the place might 
be made a sort of storage room for the sleighs, which were only used for a few months 
in winter. Half a dozen sleighs of every pattern, therefore, and every conceivable 
sort of lumber were in the room, and the object of the present gathering was to clear 
it out, and prepare it, as it could best be prepared, for the purposes which were in- 
tended. It would be hard to say what was not to be found there. As they worked, 
they came upon four little pulpits, which had been used in some traditional time by 
a lodge of Masons which had occupied the room. 

While the ladies were encouraging the young men, and the young men were lift- 
ing, laughing, and piling the various affairs which had been stored away, nobody 


oD 
knew how long, Mrs. Fairbanks, to her great delight, came upon a roll which evi- 
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dently was faded bunting, in which her experienced eye discovered more than flags. 
She called upon John Whitcomb, whose ready knife cut the old strings. The roll 
was developed on the floor and it proved to have various mottoes, ‘* Honor the 
Brave,” ** Welcome Home,” ** Newburne and Washington,” ‘* Olustee,” ‘+ Cross- 
Creek,” and others which were almost Greek to the young people. ‘+ Alas and 
alas!” said Mrs. Hasey, ‘** that you should not remember the names of the battles in 
which your own fathers lost their lives, perhaps. But I ought to rejoice, I suppose, 
that in these days of peace we forget that there was any war.” Mrs. Fairbanks was 
well pleased. She said that this bunting, and that those mottoes, marked the time 
when the room was last used, as she supposed, for any public festival. And she 
herself remembered that, as a little girl, she was not permitted tocome. But, when 
their company came back from the war, she knew that there was a welcome and re- 
ception there, and a great feast given, and these were the memorials of that day. 
Mr. Tangier took up the tattered rags with a certain reverence. ‘* We will connect 
ourselves with the past,” he said. ** We will use these flags as a part of our decora- 
tions. Let us hope that our boys may be as brave, and our girls as willing, as 
were the boys and girls of that generation.” 

Silas pulled out the nails which were the only locks on the great doors. He re- 
paired some broken boards in the piazza. _ He set up a * joist” as a temporary 
pillar, where one of the Doric columns of the piazza had fallen out, and then, 
having opened his folding-doors, called upon willing hands to pull out one, two, 
three, and the rest of the sleighs which had been waiting for the next winter. Mean- 
while, some of the young men discovered what would be needed most, and had made 
some birch brooms which would be sufficient for the severest sweeping. The boys, 
at the direction of the women, had lifted seats here and chairs there. Hot water and 
sand had been brought, and the old pulpits had been scrubbed and washed, and by 
the aid of half a dozen centres of action, as the hours flew merrily by, the room be- 
gan to assume the aspect of a place which could be possibly inhabited. 

Mr. Tangier had set some of the smaller boys to work, to creep in behind the 
rubbish and go around on the outside of the building, so as to tell him how many 
panes of glass were cracked, and how many were broken, in the enormous windows 
which had formerly lighted it. Some of these windows were covered with boards, 
and some were so left that they could still admit light. Different boys brought in 
their returns, now marked on a shingle, now marked ona slate, and now in the less re- 
liable form of their own memories. But he wished to give his orders in a more 
thorough way. Still he was fettered by his lameness, as always, and looked around 
rather wistfully to see what arrangement of paper or pen might be made from any 
old pack to serve his purpose. May Remington caught his eye, and what was al- 
most a frown upon his face, a frown born from the sense of incapacity, which is so 
annoying to a strong and active man. When the girl asked what she could do, he 
smiled again and confessed that the sense of powerlessness annoyed him, and that he 
wanted to write down the information which these boys were bringing to him. 

‘*T suppose if I were a shepherd on the plains of Arabia, [ could remember for 
seventeen years how many lights are wanted which are eight by ten, and how many 
which are fourteen by twelve. But being nothing but a lawyer, I am used to having 
such things on paper.” 

“If that is all,” said the girl, ‘* come back with me into the parlor, and make me 
your secretary.” Then she called the boys, one after another, and made them follow 
her. 
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Mr. Tangier followed willingly enough, too, but wondered how the writing was 
to be done. But, almost before he could express his wonder, the girl had taken from 
her own hand-sack a little portfolio, small enough to go into it, had opened the 
spring ink-stand which belonged to her portfolio, and then, in the same good-natur- 
ed way, said, ‘* Now begin, Mr. Tangier; you have rubbed the lamp, and the genie 


is ready.” 

Mr. Tangier was pleased—as well he might have been—with the genie of the camp. 
She took at once the idea of what he wanted, and she and he, together, soon brought 
the somewhat wild statements of the boys into something like system. Fitz-James 
and Cephas had to be sent back once or twice for the revision of statements which 
were quite incredible. But, after a little, it was quite clear that they would need so 
many new panes, and that it would be well that they shoul have ten or twelve new 
sashes. Miss Remington’s ready calculation gave the size of the sashes, anda 
measurement, undertaken by Silas Pingree, confirmed the accuracy of her arith- 
metic. Mr. Tangier was now engaged in what he liked. There was something 
tangible and visible to be done, and he saw no reason why he should not do it. He 
sent for Mr. Burdett, who appeared in a minute with his stafl—two or three bright 
and ready boys. 

** You look like the Earl of Southampton and his train in *‘ Kenilworth,’” said Tan- 
gier, in open admiration. ** Which of these boys is to be William Shakspeare ?” 

‘*T dare not say. We think, now, that we will all be good ship-carpenters, and 
build better sloops than the Mayflower. But we shall see what we shall see. Thank 
you for seeing that we live on the feudal principle. These boys are my st:fl—I am 
and there are three or four others as good as they. Are there not, 


chict of stafl 
Fred?” 

‘** Five more,” said Fred, blushing proudly enough, ‘‘ five more, sir, but off on 
duty.” 

Mr. Tangier was well pleased. Every such intimation that these y« ung people 
were recognizing the great law of ** Together” pleased him, and gave him new hope. 
**T sent for you, Burdett, to show you these figures, which my good gen_us here has 
made for me. Is there any reason in the woild why we should not go ahead, now 
and here? No powers of good can wish to prolong the reign of smashed w:ndows, 
as it seems to me.” 

Mr. (urdett looked at the figures. He explained them to the boys at the 1right- 
hand, and at the left, as he did so, as if they were his comrades rather than his fol- 
lowers. ‘* The sooner the better—if we are sure of going on.” 

*¢ Of course we are sure of going on. That is, I am sure of going on. Iam not 
used to taking hold of things that fail. Burdett, no ship can be launched till the 
whole ship is built. It does not answer to build the forecastle and launch that, hop- 
ing that the forecastle may make a voyage which will pay for the stern. Unless you 
build the whole vessel, you fail.” He saw the boys were listening amused, and he 
went on to them. 

‘* That seems to you very simple, boys. [But it is a great truth, which the world 
ofien forgets. Many an enterprise fails because people start when they are oxly half 
ready.” Then, turning to Mr. Burdett, ‘¢ I do not see why I should not do this now. 
Really, we need for our launch very little. Tell me, who was that tall, wide-awake 
fellow, whose eye-teeth were so perfectly cut, whom you stopped to talk to, the day 
we rode to Goodwin?” 

Mr. Burdett did not remember at first, but when the wide-awake fellow’s wagon 
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was described, his span of white horses, and his ladder in the wagon, he stood re- 
vealed at once as Scott Meakin, the master carpenter of Goodwin. The day they 
had met him, he was going to Clavers to shingle a barn. 

«The same, the same.” said the now impetuous Mr. Tangier. ‘* Now what rea- 
son is there, human or divine, why this Scott Meakin shall not be called into the so- 
cial reformation, and made to put in new sashes, of which Miss Remington has so 
clear an idea. Let him bring with him some glazier, half as clever as he, Galileo 
Silex—or whatever his godfather may have called him.” 

‘Of course,” said Mr. Burdett, laughing, ‘+ there is no reason why he should not 


come, if you are willing to pay him.” 

‘¢¢Of course,’ do you say—innocent dove that you are, fresh from the study of 
the Chaldee Polyglott! ‘Of course!’ There may be many reasons, my dear Miss 
Remington—my dear young friends of the stafl—pardon me if 1am compelled to 
show to you some of the wisdom of this world in contrast, alas! with this heavenly 


ignorance of our dear friend, Mr. Burdett.” 

He was laughing—and they were all laughing now. 

* You see, dear Miss Remington, there may well be another joiner, or carpenter, 
or house-builder, or architect—perhaps seven inches nearer to us than Scott Marden, 
or whatever. Or this other man may have put in the sashes originally, or his father 
may. Or he may vote the same ticket with the man who owns the hotel, my friend 
Frink ; or belong to the same lodge. And our friend Scott may vote another ticket, 
and belong to no lodge. Many, many are the reasons, my dear dominie, why 
Scott Meloin may be the wrong man. But I like his looks—and know he will 
do our work well, if I may send to him.” 

Mr. Burdett was not shaken. There was no rival joiner—Scott Meakin was the 
only man any one in the neighborhood would dream of sending to in such an exi- 
gency. 

“Then,” said Mr. Tangier, ‘* we will go and see him to-morrow.” 

‘* Why not write to him now?” said May Remington, perfectly simply. 

Mr. Tangier was surprised this time. But he was pleased. He was both pleased 
and surprised that a young girl, whom he had only seen as a summer vacationer, 
should know how much might hinge on twenty-four hours. He was pleased, if not 
surprised, that she and Mr. Burdett, both, were entering with such perfect cordiality 
into his plans. But he answered, with mock melancholy, ‘+ First, Miss Remington, 
because I have no hand to write with; second, because I have no paper; third, be- 
cause there is never an envelope.” 

* You do not say because there is no ink, or no pen. For both are on the table. 
Here is the paper, now; here is the envelope,” she said quickly, as she produced 
both, ** and here is the hand.” She paused just a moment, blushed a little at her 
own courage, and then said, *** How shall we ever reorganize society ’"—I think that 
is your grand phrase—if everybody does not ‘lend a hand? That is our modest 
phrase.” 

The girl had not the least idea how her simplicity and courage together aflected 
him. ‘That any one felt as he felt, that there was something worth doing, that he 
was not on a quixotic enterprise, in which other people humored him, and that this 
bright young woman saw its possibilities—all this encouraged him. More than this, 
he knew, as a man of affairs, that the saving of a day, even in such a petty aflair, 
might mean the saving of a week. 

‘** I cannot so much as sign my name,” said he. ‘+ But you and I can make Scott 
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what's his name come over. Let us writeas you say. Burdett, you and the boys 
may go back to your sweeping. Miss Remington and I will put in the windows.” 

And he dictated his letter, and watched with pleasure the easy, quick movement 
of her hand, and her round, pretty, large and legible hand-writing. He went into 
every detail with the builder, told him where he would be, and asked for an early in- 
terview. When the letter seemed finished he looked it over, made no correction, 
thanked her, and said: 

‘*We may as well tell him to bring over a paper-hanger. 
Noah’s ark.” 

And, at this moment, a knot of young men came to ask the two to join the others 
in the dining-room. 

This invitation surprised Mr. Tangier. With all his high notions about hos)ital- 
ity, he had still regarded this assembly as a party for work, and it had not occurred 
to him that it could be made a festival. But, as he came into the old dining-hall, and 
found there all the arrangements for a hearty meal, it was explained to h'm that some 
of the young men “f the Knights Templars had taken the entertainment in hand at 
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And in their secret they had wholly succeeded. 


To be continued. 
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V/1.— The Board of Supervisors.—Miss Lucretia Crocker. 


Ir is not possible to continue the con- 
sideration of our public schools without 
stopping to speak of the great loss sustain- 
ed in the death of Miss Lucretia Crocker. 
She was the only woman acting on the 
Board of Supervisors, having been ap- 
pointed when this Board was created, and 
having continued one of its prominent 
members for over ten years, up to the 
time of her death, October 9, 1886. 

A mere glance at the reports and docu- 
ments of this Board shows how many of 
them bear her signature. A study of 
them shows what careful and valuable 
thought she brought to their preparation. 
They betray also the amount of work pre- 
scribed upon and fulfilled by the Super- 
visors. 


This Board was created in the year 
1876, whena great reform was established 
in our School Committee. The number 
was reduced at that time to twenty-four 
members besides the Mayor. Before this, 
it had reached the number of one hundred 
and twenty-four members. In its last year 
it included six women; the first to be 
elected under the new law, permitting the 
choice of women to act on the School 
Committee. 

This much-reduced committee was thus 
left with the oversight of the large num- 
bers of schools added to the city of Boston 
in its consolidation with the surrounding 
suburbs, and it was utterly impossible for 
the several members of the committee to 
make the careful visiting of the separate 
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schools originally required. For instance, 
as many as twelve hundred school-rooms 
must be visited, some very widely scat- 
tered. A Board of Supervisors, there- 
fore, became a necessity, and after much 
discussion, it was formed of six members. 

An examination of the work expected 
from the Supervisors will show how care- 
fully it is laid out, and that the time of six 
Supervisors in the Boston schools is al- 
ready occupied to the full. 

In the Eighth Annual Report of the 
Board of Supervisors (School Document 
No. 13, 1885), prepared by Miss Lucre- 
tia Crocker, we find the work of the 
Board of Supervisors classified, as: 

1. The examination of candidates for 
positions as teachers, and the granting of 
certificates of qualifications of the several 
grades. 

2. The preparation for, and superin- 
tendence, of the examination of candidates 
for diplomas of graduation from the Nor- 
mal, the Latin, the High and the Gram- 
mar schools; and of candidates for pro- 
motion from the Primary to the Grammar 
schools. 

3. The recommendation of teachers for 
confirmation when they have finished 
their term of probation. This recom- 
mendation, or a decision not to recom- 
mend, is based upon evidence furnished 
by two or more Supervisors. 

4. The revision of the list of candi- 
dates eligible for service as teachers, for 
the use of the School Board and of the 
principals of the schools. 

5. The performance of ** such other du- 
ties as the School Committee (or sub-com- 
mittee thereof) may prescribe, or from 
time to time direct.” 

Besides this comes the work of the 
individual Supervisors. For satisfactory 
performance they require more than the 
ageregate time of the school sessions dur- 
ing a year ; and the Supervisors, therefore, 
reluctantly devote any of the school hours 
to other duties. 

Perhaps there is no responsibility more 
delicate and important than that as- 
signed in Section 87, as here quoted: 
“After a teacher has been appointed on 
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probation, it shall be the duty of two or 
more Supervisors to examine, from time 
to time, his work in the class-room. The 
results of the examinations during the 
year of probation, with the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Supervisors, shall be 
recorded in a book kept for that purpose. 
The committee in charge, after having 
examined the results of the Supervisors’ 
examinations, shall, in consultation with 
the principal, recommend teachers on pro- 
bation, if found competent for confirma- 
tion, in the manner required for nomina- 
tion on probation. ‘The committee in 
charge, in consultation with the Board of 
Supervisors, may, for satisfactory reasons, 
extend the time of probation.” 


The duties of inspection and examina- 
tion claim the largest part of the time of 
the Supervisors. 


For their performance, the schools, 
Primary, Grammar, High and Evening, 
are divided into six groups; one group 
being assigned to each Supervisor. In his 
own group, a Supervisor, sometimes with- 
out interrupting the order of the school 
work, pursues his purpose of general in- 
spection. He observes ‘the sanitary 
conditions” of the class-rooms; ‘the 
mode of government, including motives 
to study ;” **the principles and methods 
of classifying and promoting pupils ;” 
‘the merits, defects and needs of the va- 
rious schools and classes, and, in general, 
the physical, mental and moral condi- 
tion of the scholars.” The more familiar 
he becomes with a group of schools, and 
the more freely he moves in and out of 
the class-rooms, without disturbing the 
progress of the instruction—observing the 
natural relations between teachers and pu- 
pils, and the aims, methods and skill of 
the teachers—the more valuable is his 
opinion upon all the points just noted, 
and concerning which he is to offer, once 
a year, a report to the committees in 
charge. 

In addition to this inspection of the 
usual order of things, he verifies his opin- 
ions by an examination of the classes, 
from time to time, in one or more sub- 


jects. 


Thus he finds the results of the daily 
instruction ; and, comparing methods and 
results, forms his. estimate of the quality 
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of the teaching and of the mode of con- 
ducting the school, a record of which he 
is required to make in ** books kept in 
the Supervisors’ office, and open only to 
the inspection of the Board and of the 
Superintendent.” 


Out of the personal relations established 
by this district supervision come many 


opportunities to aid teachers by sugges- 


tion and advice, and to consider with 
them the interpretation of the ‘* Course of 
Study.” 

I should like to emphasize this last sug- 
gestion, as it presents a method of influ- 
ence of which the Supervisors have wisely 


made use. 


Besides this work, general and spe- 
cial, in his own group of schools, 
each Supervisor devotes a portion of his 
time to departmental examination in 
schools of other groups. He proceeds 
then upon a diflerent plan. Not respon- 
sible for general inspection, he goes trom 
class to class, examining in the subject 
or subjects which are especially in his 
charge. He learns the aims, methods 
and results of the instruction in certain 
subjects throughout the school. When 
a school has been thus examined by the 
diflerent Supervisors, a trustworthy re- 
port can be made of the instruction in all 
departments of the ** Course of Study.” 


The report of 1886 shows that an addi- 


tion has been made to these duties: 


Teachers in the evening schools, like 
teachers in the day schools, are appointed 
on probation, and must, before confirma- 
tion, be visited and reported upon by two 
Supervisors. 

But the object of this article is to speak 
of Miss Crocker’s individual work, which 
cannot be better shown than by a study 
of the reports signed by her, which ex- 
press a cheerful hopefulness for the ad- 
vance in the later methods carried out by 
our school system. Criticism upon this 
system is scattered so wide, and indulged 
in so freely by many who really know 
nothing of the present system, or of its re- 
sults as they already appear, that it is al- 
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Ways encouraging to read the reports of 
the Supervisors. 

For instance, in the very last Report of 
the Board of Supervisors, prepared by 
Mr. Peterson, is a valuable passage upon 
the charges of a supposed cramming 
system. 


“It is sometimes affirmed that the 
courses of study are crowded with sub- 
jects, and that they demand of teachers 
and pupils more than they can do well. 
This is the statement of a half-truth. — It is 
true that more subjects are studied in some 
grades of our schools than were formerly 
studied; but it is also true that several 
of these subjects are so connected and re- 
lated that each helps the understanding of 
the others, and that together they result 
in a greater acquisition of knowledge than 
if they were separately studied. 

For example, a lesson in reading may 
be made an exercise not only in elocu- 
tionary drill, but also in the oral and writ- 
ten expression of thought, and incident- 
ally in spelling, punctuation, the use of 
capitals and grammatical correctness. 
Observation lessons in the Primary 
schools, and elementary science, geog- 
raphy and history in the Grammar 
schools, furnish material for oral and writ- 
ten exercises; and these, in turn, give 
clearness and exactness to the knowledge 
acquired. It is also true that when teach- 
ers use mechanical methods of teaching, 
their pupils have too many studies aud 
these studies stultify and cripple the mind. 
Fortunately, there are few teachers of 
this kind ; there are more who, using both 
the mechanical or deductive methods, and 
the natural or inductive methods, expend 
too much time on some subjects, or too 
little on cach. On the other hand, it is 
true that the many teachers in the Pri- 
mary and Grammar schools who econo- 
mize time and labor by uniting related 
studies, and who use the best methods of 
teaching, find, as a rule, that the pre- 
scribed work can be done within the 
prescribed time. 

It is believed by those who have the 
most intimate knowledge of the High 
schools that the majority of pupils in 
them do not have too much studying to 
do. In every large school there may be 
found some pupils, favored by nature or 
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circumstances, who can easily do more 
than the prescribed work, and some oth- 
ers, physically weak, or dull by nature, 
or unfortunate in their training, who can- 
not, without overworking, meet all the 
requirements of the school. The course 
of study must provide for the majority of 
pupils ; itis the part of parents and teach- 
ers to keep the minority from overwork 
by requiring them to take a partial course, 
or by giving them more time to complete 
the course. 

A g>oi preparation for college means 
hard and severe study for the greater part 
of the pupils. It is not strange, then, 
that some pupils have fallen out by the 
way from ill health or inability to do all 
the work which must be done, and done 
well, before entering college. Most of 
the graduates from .these schools have 
been well prepared to do college work, 
and have done it with credit; but no one 
of them has been too well prepared. 

The observation lessons in the Pri- 
mary schools and the inductive study of 
elementary science in the Grammar 
schools make a new era in education, 
The knowledge acquired from these exer- 
cises is small indeed; but the method of 
study and the habits formed are invalua- 
ble. Akin to the education of the ob- 
servational powers by means of these ex- 
ercises is the education by doing. Thus 
sewing has become a means of training 
hand and eye; of making home more at- 
tractive, and its inmates more comforta- 
ble; and, incidentally, of furnishing a 
source of income to many a family. Add 
to this the cooking-school, and give the 
boys a chance to expend their surplus en- 
ergies in well-directed manual labor, and 
then the education by doing will supple- 
ment, and will add vigor and reality to 
the education by observation and study. 

The study of physics, chemistry, bot- 
any and zodlogy in the High schools is 
largely observational and experimental. 
The text-book cram—although the text- 
book is used—is a thing of the past. The 
results of the training in these sciences 
are good ; and it needs no prophet, or son 
of a prophet, to foretell that the changes 
in methods now taking place will produce 
even better results in the near future. 





The Latin schools, too, are beginning to 
seize the opportunity the college has just 
Until now, the college has re- 
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quired candidates to make a preparation 
in physics which did not prepare them to 
continue that study in college. This con- 
tradiction no longer exists, and now the 
Latin schools can teach physics experi- 
mentally and inductively. 

It is plain that ten years have wrought 
a decided change in the purposes, meth- 
ods and results in the study of history 
and geography. History is becoming a 
study of events in the life of a people, and 
of notable persons who have done their 
part to direct. or mould, or reform that life. 
It is doubtful if the mere lists of kings and 
dates, that used to be brilliantly recited, 
could now be repeated by a single class in 
Eoston. Geography, too, is becoming a 
means of culture equalled by no other 
study. unless it be the study of language 
and literature. The dry facts formerly 
separated and given in detail have now 
become related and united, and form liv- 
ing realities to the pupil. The work is, 
of course, poorly done in some classes ; 
for this is a period of change to better 
purposes and methods not yet fully under- 
stood. 


The study of geography has been very 
much assisted by a manual, prepared by 
Miss Crocker herself, at the request of 
the teachers, and which is kept in con- 
stant use by them. It is called ** Meth- 
ods in Teaching Geography,” and is a 
book of the highest value. It shows how 
geography need no longer be a dull study 
of lists of foreign names, statistics, etc. 


She says: 


Text-books of geography must give 
more names, statistics and facts than we 
care to keep in our minds, or to have our 
pupils learn. They are, in a sense, ref- 
erence books; correct, for the time, in 
many statements that will be untrue be- 
fore the children of to-day take our places. 
We should not, then, cumber their mem- 
ories with what may prove worse than 
useless rubbish, because not so easily dis- 
posed of. 

Are we, then, to discard text-books? 
Certainly not; but we are to make them 
our helpers, not our guides. Are we to 
dispense with memory-work for our pu- 
pils? Certainly not. We must have it, 
or our teaching will fail in results. But 
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we must put life and color into the dry 
facts of our text-books, and give, for the 
memory lessons, only intelligent summa- 
ries of the valuable points of the instruc- 
tion. 

Are we to require the study of map 
questions? Assuredly ; but not the learn- 
ing of a catalogue of names. Has there 
been any real addition to geographical 
knowledge when pupils have learned to 
repeat names with which they have no 
other association than the places they oc- 
cupy upon the map? 

Are we to have definitions accurately stat- 
ed? Certainly ; but only when the thing 
to be defined and the language that ex- 
presses the definition are clearly compre- 
hended. 

The teacher must excite mental activ- 
ity in the class by skilJ/ful questioning. 
The children must be led to think, to ex- 
amine, and to express the results of their 
study. The teacher should ¢e// them 
nothing they can naturally find out for 
themselves ; but their earnest study should 
be supplemented by bits of information, 
vivid descriptions, and other illustrations, 
given by the teacher, in their proper con- 
nection. This, and this alone, is ¢rze 
oral instruction, the direction of the 
mental activity of the pupils. ~ After 
this come the memory-lessons, the defini- 
tions, etc. 

Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, of the Boston 
Society of Natural Hlistory, in a com- 
munication to the Boston //erald, under 
his own name, writes most earnestly upon 
the necessity of a careful choice of a new 
Supervisor, and speaks of the great loss 
sustained in the death of Miss Crocker. 
He says: 

The Supervisor also has the power of 
assisting the School Committee and Su- 
perintendent in ways not usually contem- 
plated in the official instructions, and of 
which no record usually reaches the pub- 
lic. The late Miss Crocker not only ful- 
filled her official duties with great assidu- 
ity, but was the principal person whose 
influence and urgency obtained a place 
for Natural History in the curriculum of 
the schools. The details of the work of 
introduction made her task heavy enough, 
but, beside this, the support at first given 
to this work was entirely inadequate, and 


is even now, though much better, not re- 
markable for completeness. She supplied 
this deficiency by her own exertions, at 
least so far as to effectively support those 
capable of understanding the importance 
of the new studies, by furnishing them 
with specimens, and obtaining for them 
proper instruction in the technique of 
handling and using them in the observa- 
tion lessons. She was continually and 
successfully soliciting aid in money, 
books and instruction from private per- 
sons ; otherwise the work of introduction 
would have been in a much more imper- 
fect state than it is. Those who know 
the schools and teachers are, however, 
aware that, in spite of her earnest and 
successful labors, there yet remains much 
to be done, and that years must elapse be- 
fore the scientific side of instruction can 
be generally as well cared for, and as well 
taught as the long-established and_ stand- 
ard subjects. 

We have an expression of her critical 
judgment, and of her cheerful hopeful- 
ness, as well, in an address written by 
her fora meeting of the American Teach- 
er’s Institute, at Martha’s Vineyard, in 
July, 1884, and read there by Mr. J. O. 
Norris, head-master of the Charlestown 
This little pamphlet might 
well serve asa hand-book for every teach- 
er, and it surely ought to be read by all 
those who are disposed to criticise the 
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present methods in our schools. She says: 


The recent storm of criticism upon 
our public school system, though often 
unjust and indiscriminating, has created 
a healthful agitation in) which much 
chaff will be blown away, while none of 
the true seed-grain of education will be 
lost. Already many teachers have brok- 
en the fetters of habit; and, by disposing 
of unnecessary technique and manipula- 
tion, have found more time for doing well 
whatever is worth the doing. 

Multiplicity of studies, oral tnstruc- 
tion, non-adherence to text-books, are 
heralded as departures from the good old 
times; and, in the minds of many, ac- 
count for all present defects. Many crit- 
ics, therefore, urge a speedy return to 
**the three R’s,” pure and simple. 

Yet, all must agree that we need, in the 
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lowest grades, variety in subjects, and in 
their presentations ; that we need there 
the live teacher more than the book; or, 
rather, the true teacher, with magnetic 
influence of voice and manner, to prepare 
children for the intelligent use of their 
text-books. 

“Multiplicity of studies” is a good or 
a bad thing, according to our interpreta- 
tion of it. If we mean leading children 
to look in many directions, but to see only 
what they are prepared to see clearly in 
each, remembering that ‘‘ the eye brings 
with it the power of seeing,” and the mind 
of thinking ; and whatever cannot be per- 
ceived by a child readily this week or this 
year should wait for his own discovery 
later ; if we so apply the phrase, then we 
must all believe in ‘* multiplicity of stud- 
ies” for the little ones. 

It is the firm conviction of those who 
have experience that the study of Natural 
History, by bringing the young into close 
relations with the laws that govern animal 
life, will tend, in time, to the develop- 
ment of stronger, more efficient bodies 
and brains, to more temperate desires, to 
larger aims; in brief, to the practical ap- 
plication of the principles of right living. 

And now, in closing, let us repeat that 
we claim a place for Natural History in 
our schools, not to provide students with 
“bundles of dry facts,” but to secure, for 
all our children, healthful training of body 
and mind; to prepare them for various 
industries, and to supply them with new 
resources and good influences for leisure 
hours. 


This pamphlet is a valuable legacy left 
by Miss Crocker, and one would gladly 
quote from it in full. It shows her ear- 
nest appreciation of the high office of teach- 
er, which made her own work as Super- 
visor so inestimable. 

She knew how to give the highest stim- 
ulus for action to the weary teacher, how 
to elevate the lowest necessary routine 
intoa grand method of action. She is 
missed in every school, where not only 
the teachers, but the scholars, welcomed 
her and knew her well. Experience 
taught her how much she ought to vent- 
ure to expect from classes of children, 
brought together from homes where there 
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were none to help them, and from teach- 
ers who must needs be sometimes fallible 
in facing a daily routine of work. So, 
while she was the critical observer, she was 
alwaysa kindly one. She detected the suc- 
cesses, and not the failures. She gave an 
incentive to higher improvement, because 
she noticed the improvement already 
made. 

It was of inestimable value to Boston 
schools that the original choice of officers 
for the Superintendent and the newly- 
made Board of Supervisors was in 1876 so 
wisely made. The influence of the first 
careful laying out of the work before them 
is still felt. This work, as has been 
shown, is onerous, and full of details that 
require the time of every hour of the day ; 
but it has been cheerfully taken up and 
faithfully carried out by the members of 
the Board. This Board has borne its tes- 
timony to the faithful and inspiring co- 
operation of Miss Crocker in the close of 
its last report, recalling their ‘* many ob- 
ligations to her,” and describing ‘* those 
qualities of mind and heart that made her 
life one of high purposes and of incessant 
activity, and fruitful in good words and 
deeds.” 

She did, indeed, give her body and soul 
to her work, but it was a work in which 
both soul and body were interested, and 
a work she never could feel she ought to 
resign, though seldom allowing time for 
repose. Besides fulfilling all the duties 
required, she received constant calls upon 
her sympathy from teachers, parents, 
from the children themselves, as well as 
from friends of the schools, who were al- 
ways welcomed by her with cordial kind- 
ness and sympathy in her home hours, 
when she might have claimed some 
rest. 

Her advice was constantly called for, 
and always wisely given. She had aclear 
discrimination that led her to look on 
both sides, but this wide view did not 
take from her the power to see the neces- 
sity of acting with decision on one side or 
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the other—on the side which she clearly 
saw was the right. 

In any position of life she would have 
shown the same conscientious perform- 
ance of her duty, whatever it might be, 
and would have given a ‘‘ sacrifice” of her 
life to any cause she would have taken 
up. Wecan believe, however, that there 
is no cause that would have been so near 
her heart, or to which she would have 
more gladly given the energies of her soul 
and body. ‘To raise the standard of edu- 
cation in our schools, to give friendly 
stimulus and encouragement to our school- 
teachers, to win the interest of the chil- 
dren of our schools in their school work— 
this was her noble ambition; and the ex- 
pression of her face in later years has 
seemed to show that she had been aware 
that she was realizing such an ambition. 

The words of the resolution offered by 
Mr. Eliot and passed by the School Com- 
mittee, Oct. 12, 1886, express the feel- 
ing of the many who mourn, in the death 
of Miss Crocker, the loss of the firm ad- 
viser and the cordial friend: 

The death of Miss Crocker is regard- 
ed by the School Committee as a severe 
loss to our schools and all connected with 


them. A Supervisor from the very insti- 
tution of the office, she has served for ten 
and a half active years. The best of her- 
self, morally and intellectually, has been 
freely given to her duties, and her success 
in fulfilling them is all but universally 
and cordially acknowledged. Her work 
is done, and yet it is not over. It wil! go 
on for many a year to come, as she is re- 
membered by those associated with her 
on this Board and in the Board of Super- 
visors, and yet more deeply and tenderly 
by the teachers and pupils among whom 
she has gone in and out as a welcome 
counselor and friend. She has set a no- 
ble example asa Supervisor, and its influ- 
ence can never wholly pass away. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the School 
Committee has appointed a woman to fill 
the vacancy in the Board of Supervisors, 
and has unanimously elected for this posi- 
tion Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, teacher 
of Science of Edvcation in the Swayne 
Academy, New Bedford. She comes to 
it with the reputation of wise experience 
and capacity. For many years, herself a 
teacher much valued, she knows well 
what are the requirements and _possibili- 
ties of a teacher, and it isa subject of con- 
gratulation that so wise a choice has been 
made. 





THE NAVAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON. 


Ir is a pity that that part of Secretary 
Whitney’s recent report, which refers to 
the training of boys to be seamen, cannot 
be put into the hands of that great army 
of city boys of respectable standing, who 
are, at present, being trained for nothing, 
and who, in time, may be counted upon 
as sure to join the shiftless ranks of the 
Micawbers, and spend their days in wait- 
ing for something to ** turn up.” A little 
later in life, to be sure, such boys would 


find nothing allurirg in the prespect of 
that discipline and steady industry which 
the Trainirg Scheol at Coaster’s Island 
offers; tut there are hundreds of these 
Leys, in New York erd Losten end other 
great citics, who are not as yet shiftless 
and indolent and irresponsible, but are 
only leing trained to be such by sheer 
lack of any systematic training. For the 
present. they are bright and wide-awake ; 
their minds, alert but undisciplined, have 
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a keen relish for the bustle and movement 
of the streets, and a healthy distaste for 
work, but no repugnance to it which 
a well-applied mot.ve would not cure. 
Such boys become spendthrifty of time 
and indiflerent to duty from no inborn 
propensity, but by the mere drift of cir- 
cumstances—but they become so none the 
less—and fail of ever finding their true 
place in the world, because, in truth, the 
world has no place for such as they. 

If boys of this class, a class in itself 
most hopeful, though through force of 
circumstances most doubtful, could learn 
of the advantages which the training 
school oflers, there is no question that 
many of them would be glad to avail 
themselves of them. First among these 
advantages, to the boy mind, would doubt- 
less rank the pay—the fact that, from 
the moment of apprenticeship, the boy 
of from fourteen to eighteen begins to re- 
ceive $9.50 a month and rations, and that 
by attention to duty and good conduct he 
may promptly rise from the third to the 
second and first classes, with an increase 
of pay of a dollar at each step. Nor 
would the education and training given 
be unvalued by a boy of sense, when he 
learned that it would speedily qualify him 
for the rank of first-class seaman at $21.- 
50 a month, with a prospect of pet- 
ty officer’s position at from $26.50 to 
$31.50 a month. The assured future 
would also count for much with a boy 
whose wits have been sharpened by the 
friction of the city streets—he would know 
that it is quite worth while to have the 
right to be for life, a member of a nation- 
al service which is unrivaled for its just 
and liberal treatment of its men, and for 
the standing as citizens which it gives 
them. 

They should understand, however, that 
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to enter the training school is to sub- 
mit to no necessity of remaining in the 
United States navy. This is no irrevo- 
cable step, nor does it bind one to a life 
which may prove distasteful. At the age 
of twenty-one, the apprenticeship over, 
the man is free to leave the service. If 
he chooses to enter the merchant marine, 
he is qualified to take the place of master 
of any vessel afloat. If he prefers a bus- 
iness life, he has at command the solid 
education, the trained faculties and the 
money savings of his three to seven years’ 
apprenticeship, and is infinitely better 
qualified to find and to adapt himself to 
some profitable employment than if he 
had spent those years in chance occupa- 
tions and hap-hazard idlenesses, as is gen- 
erally the case with under-educated boys 
who are without either capital or influ- 
ence. 

There is a common impression that 
training ships are, in a manner, reforma- 
tories for unruly boys, and a correspond- 
ing prejudice against them is entertained 
both by boys and their parents, but noth- 
ing is more mistaken. On the contrary, 
unruly boys, whom parents would fain 
send there for discipline, are always re- 
jected. No safer, healthier, or more re- 
spectable surroundings can be desired for 
boys than the training school affords, 
and no better equipment for those duties 
of mature life which are so stern to those 
who are unprepared to assume them, so 
benignant to those whose training has 
fitted them to meet and make the most of 
them. If the parents and teachers of 
boys of the class here under considera- 
tion could be convinced of the advantages 
here offered, and could make them clear 
to the boys themselves, many lives might 
be made useful and honorable which are 
now likely to be miserably wasted. 





‘‘T expect to pass through this life but 
once. If there is any kindness to show, 
or any good thing I can do my fellow- 


beings, let me do it now—let me not 
defer it, for I shall not pass this way 


a oni ” 
again, 





CONNECTICUT STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 


Our notice of the Annual Report of 
the State Board of Charities of Connecti- 
cut has been delayed. It was issued 
in November last—the year ending June 
30th, 1886. 

In 1883, an Act was passed to ‘* provide 
homes and care for dependent and neg- 
lected children.” We give Section rst 
of this Act. 


SEcTION 1. For the better protec- 
tion of children between the ages of two and 
sixteen years, of the classes hereinafter 
decribed—to wit, waifs, strays, children 
who are or who may hereafter be in 
charge of overseers of the poor, children 
of prisoners, drunkards, or paupers, and 
others who are or may hereatter be com- 
mitted to hospitals, almshouses, or 
work-houses, and all children within said 
ages, deserted, neglected, cruelly treated, 
or dependent, there shall be provided in 
each county, on or before January Ist, 
1884, one or more places of refuge, for 
such children only, to be known as Tem- 
porary Homes. Such homes shall be 
distant not less than one-half mile from 
any penal or pauper institutions ; and no 
pauper or convict shall be permitted to 
live or labor therein; and they shall not 
be used as a permanent provision or 
residence for any child, but for its tem- 
porary protection for so long a time only 
as shall be absolutely necessary for the plac- 
ing of the child in a well-selected family 
home. Children demented, idiotic, or 
suffering from incurable or contagious 
diseases, are not included in the provis- 
ions of this Act. 

In accordance with this Act, eight tem- 
porary homes have been established. ‘The 
first was opened in September, 1883, and 
the last in January, 1884. Owing to the 
adoption of different fiscal years, there 
has been no satisfactory state report. In 
this last report the condition and financial 
state of the homes are all given from the 


time of opening until June 30, 1886: 


Up to July 1, 1886, there had been 
291 boys and 222 girls, a total of 513 
children, committed tothe eight temporary 
homes of the state; at the expense of 
towns, 293; at the expense of the state, 
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166; at the expense of private persons 
or societies, 54. 

It thus appears that, notwithstanding 
the uncertainties, misunderstandings and 
varied difficulties incidental to the begin- 
nings of the temporary home enterprise, 31 
per cent of the entire number of children 
committed by towns, 33 per cent of the 
entire number committed by courts, and 
18 per cent of the entire number com- 
mitted by private persons, were placed 
in private homes by the boards of manage- 
ment; and that, of the entire number of 
513 children committed, 30 per cent 
were so placed where they cost neither 
town nor state anything. 


The eight counties of the state have 
expended on the temporary homes, over 
and above receipts and assets, $7,804.07. 
This does not include purchasing land 
and building. 

State Reform School. This institu- 
tion has adopted the ‘* cottage system” 
to some extent, having three families of 
50 boys each, but also having 350 boys 
under one roof. The ‘‘ cottage system” 
shows in contrast such great advantages 
that the directors beg that it may be ex- 
tended. 

Upon the entire record, considerably 
more than half of these children were re- 
turned substantially into the hands from 
which the state took them; and more 
than nine-tenths of those discharged dur- 
ing the last year were so returned. 

It appears to us that neither the in- 
terests of the children nor the interests of 
the state are served by the return of so 
many of these children to their parents 
or relatives; but that, on the contrary, 
the interests of both require that they 
should zof be so returned, unless in ex- 
ceptional cases. Upon their commit- 
ment to the school by courts it becomes 
their guardian during their minority. 
To so generally return them to their rela- 
tives cannot possibly be a proper exercise 
of that guardianship. Usually the par- 
ents and relatives are more guilty of the 
delinquencies of the boys than the boys 
themselves. It is bad or incompetent 
parents, heedless or indifferent relatives, 
who make reform schools necessary. 
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We find the total number of boys in 
the school during the year to have been 
615; discharged, 204 ; number left, July 
1, 1886, 447- 

Connecticut Industrial School for 
Girls. Atthe beginning of the year, 218 
girls were in the school, where they are 
taught much that is useful to them in after 
life. One mistake in their training is al- 
most ludicrous. Few private families have 
asteam laundry, and yet this is the kind of 
laundry work the girls are taught. Some 
effort has been made to teach the usual 
domestic methods, but it has not been 
carried to any extent. 

The use of kerosene and no exte- 
rior fire escapes, the system of locking 
in and the scarcity of water make great 
danger should a fire occur. When we 
take into account the excitement and 
panic likely to occur at such a time with 
so large a number of girls unused to self- 
control, the danger becomes most fear- 
ful and the state is negligent of its charge 
in allowing this state of things. 

The average age of girls committed dur- 
ing last year was eleven and five-sixths 
years. 

Of those dismissed, 70 were placed in 
families; 12 with relatives; 6 were unfit 
subjects ; 2 were placed in a hospital, and 
there were 2 deaths. 

Connecticut Hospital for the Insane. 
The statistics of the hospital show 
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that 361 of both sexes were admitted ; 
73 discharged as recovered ; 29 improved ; 
55 stationary; 77 died. It is rather 
curious to note that almost twice as 
many women as men recovered; one 
more woman improved and more than 
double the number of men remained sta- 
tionary. The deaths were very nearly 
equal. 

Almshouses. The report shows us: 
that the state does not own an almshouse 
but resorts to the plan of contracting with 
some private citizen. The poor of six of 
the towns are also cared for in the same 
way at Tariffville, where the state poor 
are kept. Many of the families of the 
prisoners are also kept there, which 
shows a bad result. The state poor are 
usually too wretched and bad a class to 
be the associates of innocent women and 
children. Besides the six towns mention- 
ed, thirty-four towns have almshouses 
kept by contract and sixty-one own their 
almshouses. The last General Assembly 
passed an Act making their contracts un- 
lawful after Jan. 1, 1887, which will 
leave 106 towns without provision of any 
kind for their poor. In the memoranda 
of almshouse visitations, 257 insane and 
feeble-minded people were found among 
the inmates. <A strict medical examina- 
tion might change thisnumber slightly, but 
the insane or feeble-minded should never 
be placed in almshouses. 





INDIAN SCHOOL REPORT.* 


Mr. Joun B. Rixey, the Indian school 
superintendent, reports, under date of 
November, 1886, that, on entering upon 
his duties, he found that he had no au- 
thority to direct or control the operations 
of the Indian school system, that he had 
no executive authority, and he quotesa dec- 
laration from his predecessor, Mr. Oberly, 
to the same etlect. The report describes 


the different kinds of Indian schools, with 
occasional remarks about them. 

There are interesting and valuable ta- 
bles, giving statistics of all Indian schools 
supported in whole or in part by the gov- 
ernment during the fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1886; expenditures by the gov- 
ernment for Indian reservation boarding- 
schools, and for day schools in the res- 


* Report of the Indian School Superintendent to the Secretary of the Interior, 1886. Washington. Govern- 


ment Printing-office. 
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ervations ; an account of independent 
Indian schools supported by special appro- 
priations, with names of school employés, 
positions, salaries, etc.; of the schools 
under supervision of Indian agents sup- 
ported by general appropriations, and spe- 
cial reports of the Fort Stevenson, Genoa, 
Salem, Carlisle and Hampton schools. 

The superintendent makes various ob- 
servations regarding Indian civilization 
which are true enough, are already famil- 
iar to the public, and are of no great 
value. There is nothing in the report 
to indicate extensive specific knowledge 
of Indian educational needs, or any com- 
prehensive grasp of the general subject. 
The disparaging way in which the day 
schools on the reservations are always re- 
ferred to shows that the superintendent 
knows very little about them. The day 
schools are as important and necessary in 
Indian education as in the New England 
school system. 

The statements regarding the appoint- 
ment of employés in the Indian school 
service are misleading. The superintend- 
ent says: ‘* In every way possible it was 
impressed upon the Indian agents and 
superintendents of independent schools 
that no changes should be made on polit- 
ical grounds; that qualification for the 
work to be done, and not affiliation with 
a political party, must govern in the em- 
ployment of school employés. * * * 
The employés are held responsible to the 
Indian office for the performance of their 
duties, and have the assurance that they 
will be protected in everything that is 
proper.” This passage has led many 
persons to believe that a great reform has 
taken place in this department, and that 
teachers are now employed solely on ac- 
count of fitness for their work, without 
regard to partisan services or claims. 
But the truth is, as the superintendent 
knows very well, that very little power of 
appointment is left in the hands of the 
Indian agents or superintendents of inde- 


pendent schools. Under the present ad- 


ministration, a great proportion of the 
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school employés are appointed by the In- 
dian office at Washington, and are per- 
sons of whom the agents and _super- 
intendents have never heard, till they 
receive notice of their appointment from 
Washington. Many of them have been 
appointed, as they themselves confess, sole- 
ly on the ground of their partisan _politi- 
cal services. A considerable number are 
grossly incompetent. The protection 
which school employés most need is the 
assurance that, if they do their duty faith- 
fully and efficiently, they will not be 
dismissed to make room for partisan politi- 
cal workers, with claims upon the gentle- 
men who administer the Indian office. 
But all competent observers who have 
visited Indian reservations during the past 
year agree in reporting that the teachers 
and other employés in Indian schools are 
nearly everywhere in a condition of un- 
certainty and apprehension regarding the 
tenure of their places, which is extremely 
unfavorable to efficiency in their work. 
Less than 13,000 young Indians are re- 
ported as in school. The commissioner 
of Indian affairs, in his recent report, puts 
the number of Indians of school age at 
about 47,000. A coherent, intelligible 
plan for the education of the whole num- 
ber should be developed before the next 
session of Congress, and a bill embodying 
it should be presented, discussed, perfect- 
ed, and passed. There will then be no 
excuse for the farther perpetuation of the in- 
efficiency of administration, which, at this 
late day, has brought less than one-third 
of our Indian children into the schools. 
It would be a good thing to have a res- 
olution of inquiry adopted in Congress 
regarding the previous occupation and 
residence of all Indian school employés 
appointed during the last two years. 
The resulting information would probably 
amuse and surprise the country. Hence- 
forward, the national superintendent of 
Indian schools should always be a man 
who has had experience in the practical 
work of Indian education. 
J. B. Harrison. 
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BY REV. J. 


Poor little Theresa! Neglected little 
Theresa! -And yet the little creature 
hardly knew or felt that she was neglect- 
ed and poor. It had always been thus, 
so far as her young mind could grope its 
way back into the dim past; no father or 
mother, only a rough, scolding aunt, and 
a life amid crowded tenement houses, 
and with children even more neglected 
than herself. 

But then came a bright gala day to her 
which she never could forget—one beauti- 
ful day in spring-time, when she went, a 
ticket tightly grasped in her dirty, little 
hand, with scores of other children like 
herself, to one of the railroad stations, 
and was whirled out of the stifling air of 
the city through green fields and sunny 
meadows. ‘Then the train stopped; and 
then came happy hours of swinging, and 
sailing, and the eating of ice-cream and 
O such soft, nice cake! 

Late in the afternoon, little Theresa 
wandered away from the others, and, 
strolling along a retired avenue, stopped 
in front of a house where a man was 
working among the plants and flowers in 
a garden. The child looked on in timid 
silence for a long time; she loved flowers 
very much, though she had seldom seen 
any, except through some city florist’s 
windows, and she gazed with profound 
respect at the person who was privileged 
to handle them as he pleased. The man 
kept busily at work, and gave little atten- 
tion to the child looking on so eagerly and 
intently. ‘*I wonder if they are his,” she 
thought. ‘*Perhaps, if they are, he might 
give me just one little ‘posy.’” But 
for a long time her wish dared not shape 
itself in words. Then, as she noticed a 
small blue blossom with a few leaves on 
a stalk thrown aside by the gardener, her 
courage revived a little, and, at last, with 
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a half sob, in a very weak voice, she 
asked if she might have that one ‘* posy” 
on the walk beside him. She was fright- 
ened at her own boldness, and more so 
when the gardener looked up at her stern- 
ly, without deigning toanswer. Then he 
resumed his work; but his thought was 
evidenily upon her; for, after a minute 
or two, he reached down, picked up the 
plant, blossom, stem and root, and tossed 
it all over the fence, saying gruffly, ** You 
can take the whole of it; it’s only a weed.” 

Did little Theresa thank him? No. 
She knew nothing whatever of the cour- 
tesies of life. She just seized that lump 
of earth, with the clinging plant, and, 
pressing it close to her wildly-beating 
heart, she ran as fast as she could back to 
the grove where her companions were al- 
ready beginning to enter the train for a 
return to the hot city streets. How care- 
ful she was of her treasure! How anx- 
ious lest some accident should befall it in 
the scrambling exit the children made 
from the train when they reached the 
city! Butno harm came to the plant, 
and little Theresa bore it safely away 
through hot, dingy streets and narrow al- 
ley-ways to her wretched home. 

But what sort of flower pot could she 
find for it? She made a hasty tour of 
several back yards and found a broken 
sugar-bowl; then a handful or two of 
dirt she took from the corner of a yard, 
rich enough with the refuse that had been 
thrown there so often; and now the de- 
lighted little girl had a real house plant, 
all for herself, *‘ a really and truly posy,” 
she repeated again and again; but then 
she suddenly remembered the careless, 
scornful words of the gardener, ‘* Only 
a weed.” 

‘“¢Only a weed?’ It zsx’¢ a weed,” 
she persisted; ‘‘it’s a really and truly 
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posy.”” But the gardener’s words clung 
in her mind. And day after day, as she 
watched and tended it, she tried to make 
out clearly to herself what the difference 
could be between a posy and a weed. 
That was the only drawback to her hap- 
piness; and she thought of it as she lay 
down to sleep at night, and when she 
awoke in the morning and ran to the 
window to make sure that her treasure 
was still there. 

The little girl’s delight knew no bounds 
when the plant, taking firm hold of the 
rich soil, began putting out new shoots ; 
and her devotion to it was so great that, 
when a neighbor told her it had not 
enough sun there in her dimly-lighted 
room, she betook herself, whenever she 
could, to the flat roof of the house, ex- 
posed and often hot as it was, and sat 
there in the sun, quite content, holding 
her dearly-loved plant in her hands, and 
talking to it out of the mother instincts 
of her little woman’s heart. And some- 
times, when she had fled to her lofty re- 
treat from harsh, scolding words and even 
cruel blows, sometimes a few bitter tears 
fell upon the plant; but the plant drank 
them up tenderly, and changed their sad- 
ness into beauty. 

As Theresa sat on the roof one day, 
she noticed the pale face of a girl looking 
sadly and wistfully at her from an upper 
window of the house opposite. She 
smiled and held up the plant, now beau- 
tiful with many blossoms. The pale face 
smiled weakly in return, and thus an 
acquaintance began. Then various words 
and signs sprung up between them; and 
Theresa received very decided invitations 
to visit her new friend. So, in time, the 
visit came naturally about, and Theresa 
one day climbed the many, many dark 
stairs that led up to the sick girl’s room. 
Thus a warm friendship became establish- 
ed, and the little girl, always with her 
‘* nosy” in its broken sugar-bowl, made 
many a visit to the poor invalid’s room. 

And then came, very soon, a great 
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change for the better in the sick girl; it 
was either Theresa or Theresa’s ‘* posy” 
that brought smiles and new life to that 
dreary room ; the physician was puzzled 
and ceased coming; but Theresa said it 
was her ‘* posy,” and asked her friend 
one day, in strictest confidence, if she be- 
lieved the plant could possibly be ‘* only 
a weed.” But they could not decide the 
grave question; it certainly was very 
beautiful; ‘‘too lovely for anything,” 
they both agreed. 

Thus the gift of the gardener, so un- 
graciously given, brought health and 
sweetness into two young lives. But its 
mission was not yet accomplished. One 
day, a good woman, who gave many an 
hour out of her own luxury to the instruc- 
tion and care of her less-favored fellow- 
beings, brought to little Theresa a ticket, 
which would admit her to a popular lec- 
ture on ‘* House Plants and Their Train- 
ing.” The lecture was to be given in a 
hall near by, and was one of many lectures 
given in that quarter of the city, with the 
hope of encouraging the dormant beauty 
in those squalid lives. 

Surely little Theresa’s love of the beau- 
tiful needed no encouragement ; but with 
wondering delight she prepared herself, 
as best she could, with her scanty ward- 
robe, pinned upon her dress a bunch of 
flowers from her own flourishing plant, 
and presented herself before the hall en- 
trance at the appointed hour. When the 
doors were opened she entered, with the 
others, and took a seat in the first row of 
benches, directly in front of the plat- 
form. 

The lecturer presently appeared (a 
man to whom a certain fashionable con- 
gregation in the city listened each Sunday 
with profound interest), and the lecture 
began. There was a table with several 
potted plants upon it, several bunches 
of flowers, and a blackboard for illus- 
trating the important points of the subject. 
The strange assemblage listened, all of 
them respectfully, and some eagerly, and 
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none more eagerly than little Theresa, 
seated so quietly in the front row. 

Toward the end of the lecture the 
speaker said, ‘* The next plant that I will 
mention is ——” and then he stopped and 
began looking hastily over the confused 
mass of flowers on the table, but appar- 
ently not finding what he sought. After 
a minute or two of hurried search he came 
to the front of the platform and said, ‘I 
must apologize for having mislaid the 
specimens of the plant I intended to take 
up next ; butthe blossoms are ” Then 
he stopped suddenly, and, with an excla- 
mation of surprise, leaned over to the 
bench where little Theresa sat. 

** My child,” he said, calming himself 
as he spoke, lest he should frighten the 
little creature, ‘* my child, will you give 
me those flowers from your dress?” 

Theresa was very excited as all eyes 
turned upon her, and her fingers shook so 
that she could hardly unfasten the bunch 
of blossoms. But unfasten them she did, 
somehow, and the lecturer took them, 
with the sweetest smile to her that she 
ever saw, and went on with his lecture. 
They were not the exact flowers he 
wished, he said, but of a species close- 
ly related ; and, after he finished talking 
about them, he brought them back to 
Theresa and thanked her again. 

Never had little Theresa occupied so 
prominent a place in public attention as 
now; but she seemed to have forgotten 
her first flush of timidity, and gave hardly 
any attention to the kindly remarks that 
several people directed to her; she had 
evidently something on her mind, and 
she kept her eyes fixed eagerly on the 
lecturer, who lingered to answer various 
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questions that several persons asked. 
When she saw that he had finished his 
conversation with the others and was 
preparing to leave, she walked up the 
steps of the platform, still holding her 
bunch of blue flowers in her hand, and 
stood firmly before the smiling, expectant 
man, who waited for her to speak. 

‘* Will you please tell me, sir,” she 
said, her eagerness quite overcoming her 
fears, ‘* what the difference is between a 
weed and a truly posy ?” 

Then she paused, and the lecturer like- 
wise was silent; he was trying to think 
what had put such a question: into the 
child’s mind. 

Presently, with quick perception, he 
fancied he saw the feeling that had moved 
the strange query, and his countenance 
grew softer and more thoughtful. ‘* A 
weed and a flower differ in this,” said 
he, as gravely as if he were address- 
ing his great Sunday congregation, ‘* that 
a weed is only a flower out of its right 
place; do you think you can understand 
that?” 

‘*Ts that a weed?” the child asked, 
holding up one of the flowers; and her 
trembling eagerness showed plainly what 
answer she was very eager to hear. 

The kindly clergyman-lecturer put his 
hand tenderly on the little girl’s head, 
looked into the eager eyes that were so 
widely opened to his own, and said, slow- 
ly and with deep reverence in his voice, 
*¢ My dear little girl, the good God made 
that plant; it is very beautiful; it is in 
its right place, and it is zo¢ a weed.” 

‘© T £new it wasn’t,” said little Theresa, 
as she turned away quite satisfied and 


happy. 





‘““ToTAL ignorance,” says Plato, ‘ is 


not terrible, but learning with an evil 
training is.” 


‘©THE heart rather than the mouth 
must be fed, the soul rather than the body 
must be warmed.” 
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WORK AMONG SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


BY MRS. S. A. MCCLEES. 


THE organization known as the ‘* Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union,” in its 
manifold departments of eflort, reached 
out, in many directions, its succoring 
hands of rescue to the helpless and de- 
spairing. For the highest efficiency, its 
system demands specific eoffrts for difler- 
ent classes of people ; such, for instance, 
as prisoners, lumbermen, miners, rail- 
road employés, firemen, soldiers, sailors, 
etc.; each class having the supervision 
of a lady superintendent as its national 
head, with a coadjutor in each state, 
and as many additional helpers, dupli- 
cated in county and local W. C. T. U’s, 
as the exigencies of the work may require. 

The Department of Soldiers and Sailors 
was created in the month of December, 
1883, at the suggestion of a young lady, 
the daughter of a distinguished officer of 
the United States, who had seen much of 
army life, and knew the prevalence of in- 
temperance amongst the soldiers. 

The aims and objects of the new de- 
partment were thus stated in the manual 
of instruction : 

‘*To reach the army and navy with 
Gospel temperance, also the pledge, and 
temperance literature ;” and the methods: 
‘¢ Through coédperation with command- 
ants and chaplains, by correspondence, 
articles in papers read by soldiers and 
sailors, and personal visitation,” and 
finally, to render it more definite, ‘‘ the 
methods of Miss Agnes Weston, of En- 
gland, will be largely followed in this 
work.” Miss Weston began the refor- 
mation of the British army and navy, 


about sixteen years ago, in a way which 
is nearly always productive of large re- 
sults, because a development in the natu- 
ral and legitimate rules of increase ; first, 
the inspiration of love in her own heart, 
which became a passion, and led to self- 
consecration in the service of Christ. 
This love-principle gave vitality to the 
germ-thought of service, and the oppor- 
tunity came in the person of her cousin, 
an officer in the English army, on the 
way to join his regiment in India. The 
young lady wrote him a /etter on the 
subject of personal dedication to God. 
The style of his correspondent was in- 
teresting, his attention was arrested, he 
showed it to a seaman on board, the rarity 
of a personal letter led the sailor to won- 
der whether the lady would write one to 
him. Of course she would, and did send 
him a real letter, written by her own 
hand, and signed by her ownname. This 
was the beginning of what has grown in- 
to a system of monthly letter writing, to 
the extent of 6,000 of these love missives, 
which, long since, became too numerous 
for the pen, and claimed the aid of the 
printing-press for their reproduction, and 
the four-page letter has grown into a little 
book, with cover and illustrated pictures. 
These ‘‘blue backs” visit every ship 
going out from her Majesty’s docks, and 
are hailed with delight by Jack as each 
month returns. Miss Weston, in her 
evangelistic efforts, soon discovered the 
great drawback to success to lie in the 
tippling habits of both soldier and sailor ; 
the introduction of the temperance pledge 
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became therefore a necessity. She was 
shown also, very forcibly, the hindrance 
to her work by an inconsistent example. 
At one of her meetings amongst the boys, 
a chimney-sweep, notorious for his drink- 
ing habits, came forward to take the 
pledge. Taking the pen, he paused, and 
turning round to the lady in charge start- 
led her by the inquiry: ‘‘Miss Weston, 
be you a teetotaler?” With marked 
hesitation, she replied honestly to the 
crucial question, ‘* Vo, my boy, but I 
only take wine occasionally, and then 
in strict moderation!” Laying down the 
pen, the intemperate boy turned on his 
heel, with the remark, ‘‘I will do as the 
lady does—drink tn moderation.” Miss 
Weston took up the pen, writing her own 
name, as she regretfully sighed over the 
wayward youth confirmed in his indul- 
gence by her bad example. Enrolled, 
however, upon the English seamen’s tem- 
perance pledge, through her efforts, are 
the names, at present, of 70,000 teeto- 
talers! 

The national superintendent amongst 
the United States soldiers and sailors, 
guided by this precedent, set about more 
dificult work, which was complicated by 
the requirement of organization of forces in 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
as existing in forty-seven states and terri- 
tories. The usual obstacles in starting a 
new enterprise presented themselves. Co- 
operation was important, but, from those 
states where the organization was most effi- 
cient, came the response to enquiry, ** Our 
location being inland, we have none of 
the classes you wish to reach—you must 
find sailors on the sea-board and soldiers 
on the frontier.” Assurances were given 
by many conservative Christian people 
that the government provided all facilities 
for the moral and religious training of the 
men in its service, while others thought 
we might safely leave all the seamen to 
the care of the churches which had _pro- 
vided Bethels and other agencies in abun- 
dance for the supply of all Jack’s spiritual 
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needs. In the ‘face of this lethargy, an 
investigation into facts brought intelli- 
gence, from the highest sources of author- 
ity, that ‘* the ravages of drink amongst 
the soldiers of the regular army are terri- 
ble.” One officer writes feelingly, ‘* You 
are not, I suppose, unfamiliar with the 
sad history of intemperance in the army. 
It’s a subject I hardly dare touch upon.” 
Connected with a fort, far away from the 
borders of civilization—z2o0o miles distant 
from any English-speaking, Protestant 
church, and no newspaper within a stretch 
of country covering 632 miles—yet, where 
the saloon has planted itself, another 
officer says, ‘* There is much of wicked- 
ness in every form about us ; in connection 
with the last pay-day one of the dozen or 
more saloons contiguous to the post is 
said to have taken in over $1,600 in two 
successive days.” Notwithstanding the 
most rigid regulations and penalties 
against the vice of drunkenness, a most 
shameful departure from sobriety amongst 
the officers of the navy connected with 
the Asiatic Squadron was exhibited to 
the people of the United States, quite re- 
cently, the results of which were the loss 
of the fine ship Ashuelot, and the sacrifice 
of nearly a dozen human lives. 

It has been shown also that soldiers of 
the National Guard, in their state en- 
campments, have violated the rules against 
ungentlemanly indulgence, leading to in- 
toxication ; and, in one instance, a suit for 
heavy damages was brought against the 
officials of a crack regiment for drumming 
out of camp a drunken man of good social 
position. 

Reports of the condition of National 
Homes for the battle-scarred veterans 
show that, while strong liquors are for- 
bidden, rations of beer are furnished, 
and that many of the inmates do nothing 
but play cards, or checkers, smoke tobac- 
co, spin yarns and drink beer, day after 
day. The chaplains report their services 
slimly attended, the men being usually, 
on Sundays, ina state of semi-stupefac- 
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tion from the effect of intoxicants—one 
man of earnest spirit, and brilliant pulpit 
ability, declares it such an evil that he 
feels impressed with the duty of devoting 
all his time and energy to temperance 
work exclusively. 

After nearly three years of systema- 
tized effort by the W. C. T. U., the testi- 
mony of officers has been confirmed by 
their observation and experience. 

The life of the soldier is seen to be, by 
its military precision and discipline, fa- 
tiguing and monotonous. 

** Just at day-break, and when he wants 
most to sleep, the earth seems to be split 
open by a mighty boom from the gréat 
gun on the parade-ground, and the bugles 
call out merrily, ‘Get up, soldier, get 
up, soldier’; and get up he must and 
be lively about it, too, or the sergeant 
will help him out of bed.” Thus begins 
a day of drill and roll-call and fatigue- 
call and guard-mounting and dress-parade 
and tattoo and taps, calling to work of 
various kinds from hour to hour which, 
if badly performed or grumblingly done, 
brings on the offender a court-martial, 
stoppage of his pay, and perhaps impris- 
onment, or severer labor. What wonder 
if, in the unlimited authority resting upon 
officers, in the posts and garrisons, there 
should be occasionally an abuse of power, 
causing suffering above the deserts of the 
guilty soldiers, and in the absence of 
any religious service on Sunday, or a 
chaplain to conduct such service, what 
wonder that men are disposed to com- 
plain of rigid and unnecessary tasks im- 
posed seven days of the week, with little, 
if any, intermission! Need any surprise 
be expressed that men are unruly, riotous, 
disorderly in camps and homes, that 
many are disabled and crippled from dis- 
ease, laid up in hospitals, while large 
numbers are deserters every year? Can- 
not’this ‘state of affairs be accounted for, 
in a great measure, from the system that 
Uncle Sam permits of allowing the sut- 
ler to furnish deer to all who will pay 
for it? 


A beer license within the fort, or bar- 
racks, or recruiting-station, or home, 
works the same disastrous results as it 
does within the limits of the village or 
city. Says an intelligent veteran of one 
of the soldiers’ homes, with nearly 1,000 
inmates: ‘* We have a withering, damn- 
ing curse here in the shape of a_ beer 
shop—they call it a ‘‘ store,” but the trade 
is chiefly in ale, lager and cider, and from 
200 to 500 men visit it daily and get 
drunk—to entice them; they are trusted 
to the amount of their wages, and many 
a poor soldier finds when pay-day comes 
that he has nothing left.” The condition 
of affairs is not exceptional—some of the 
officials are drinking, cruel, godless men. 
Within the last year, some of our mission- 
ary women have been treated with indig- 
nities that are a shame to our Christian 
civilization. Young men, new recruits, 
one of them the son of a prominent min- 
ister, received punishment for wishing to 
attend a religious service; another had 
his Bible taken from him and thrown into 
the fire. Men for being drunk on duty 
have been sent to Fort Leavenworth, the 
National Military Prison, at Kansas. A 
lady, having visited several forts within 
the boundary of one of the central west- 
ern states, during the past year, presents 
these appalling facts, and adds: **I long 
to reach the throne of power in army reg- 
ulation, and, from the head down through 
all the inferior departments, improve the 
terrible life our government soldiers lead. 
The colonel seems to be a monarch, cloth- 
ed with authority to do as he pleases, and, 
should he be a man without principle, 
his men will be like him. The life in 
our forts is something beneath the dignity 
of a Christian government !” 

The need for an increase of zealous 
workers on behalf of seamen is most 
feelingly and graphically portrayed in a 
recent recital of their wrongs and abuses, 
given by the wife of a chaplain on the Pa- 
cific coast. ‘* There are men here, in 
this little city, who make it their business 
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to board ships and carry liquor to the 
sailors, before they reach Astoria, and, 
when their wits are gone, they can do as 
they please with them. Then they are 
bought and sold by evil-minded men who, 
for their own profit, and in complicity 
with the dishonorable ship-masters, are 
allowed to absorb the poor sailor’s ad- 
vance wages, thus sending him back, on 
the return voyage, debauched, degraded 
and penniless! While this system of 
stealing is allowed by those in authority, 
so long our eflorts will meet with very 
little success.” 

Such is a bare outline of the gigantic 
undertaking placed before this depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 

Letter-writing being the acknowledged 
tour de force of the English methods, the 
national superintendent cast about for 
something that would not be even an 
exact copy of a great artist. Her first 
venture was a valentine, sent to the 1,000 
boys in training for the United States 
naval service. The names of the appren- 
tices being furnished made it possible to 
send each letter asa personal gift. These 
little love letters were printed on the backs 
of beautiful cards, with bright colors and 
emblematic designs. They brought back 
responsive and appreciative answers from 
commandants, chaplains and some of 
** the boys.” 

Commodore Luce, then commander of 
the squadron, stationed on the flag-ship 
at Newport, wrote: ‘‘ Your pretty and 
attractive valentine will prove very ac- 
ceptable to the boys, and it is doubtless 
calculated to do a great deal of good. 
We have a temperance society on board 
the New Hampshire (the flag-ship), un- 
der the direct supervision of the chaplain.” 
Lieut.-Com. Totten of the Minnesota— 
the recruiting ship of the squadron— 
says: ‘* These boys are the special wards 
of the government, and I will be glad for 
you to see the actual working of the sys- 
tem which makes good sailors and good 
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men of them. Your visits will always 
be welcome.” The interest thus happily 
begun on behalf of these sailor boys has 
been continued by means of meetings on 
the ships, pledge-taking, circulation of 
literature, and securing the introduction 
of temperance scientific instruction into 
their curriculum of studies. 

Through the courtesy of officers and 
chaplains, doors have opened everywhere 
for meetings, and facilities been extended 
for the distribution of literature. Every- 
where there are outstretched hands. 
Everywhere ‘‘ Welcome” is emblazoned 
on the uplifted banners carried by our brave 
defenders, and on the flag of our country 
as it floats over the ships in our safe har- 
bors ; over the peaceful forts and arsenals, 
where the weapons of warfare no longer 
frown on hostile forces; over tents pitch- 
ed amongst fertile grain fields, where 
sword and gun afford recreation and pas- 
time to holiday warriors ; for 50,000,000 
of people rest from strife, and never again 
will imbue their hands in their brothers’ 
blood. Temperance literature has been 
a most eflective weapon in this peaceful 
and bloodless strife to win over our coun- 
try’s defenders from the ranks of a cruel 
enemy to the side of truth and sobriety. 

In order to meet the demand, leaflets, 
in the form of letters, have been specially 
prepared, with unique titles, and adapted 
to the different classes for whom the de- 
partment interests itself. ‘* A Holiday 
Letter,” for Uncle Sam’s soldiers, ‘*Me- 
morial Days,” written for and dedicated 
to the Veterans of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, has been well received by these 
citizen soldiers, as shown by the circula- 
tion of 100,000 pages—principally upon 
Decoration day. ‘*A Mother’s Letter 


to the Boys Far from Home,” ‘‘ A Letter 
to the Friendless Soldier,” have found 
their way to the camps on the frontier. 
‘¢ A Letter of Introduction,” and one ad- 
dressed ‘* To those who go down to the 
sea in ships,” have been carried by ladies 
and missionaries on the sea-coast to the 
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blue jackets, to remind them, when ‘‘ out 
on the ocean sailing,” that some one 
ashore remembers and sympathizes with 
them. 

Once an English sailor said, ‘*‘We 
never lights our pipes with your letters,” 
referring to Miss Weston, ‘*‘ because you 
cares for us.” 

In addition to these, a series of letters 
to officers, called ‘* Strong Citadels,” en- 
titled respectively, Forts Medical, Ecclesi- 
astical, Legal and Social, are intended to 
convey the latest scientific teaching of 
temperance truths in a terse, concise and 
comprehensive manner, through the fa- 
miliar and friendly style of correspondence 
with a friend. 

Notwithstanding the steady stream of 
supply thus furnished, and increased by 
barrels and packages of second-hand mag- 
azines, papers and books sent to head- 
quarters in New York, to be used in this 
department, there is a continued cry for 
more reading-matter. ‘Do send us a 
library, large or small; we are starving 
for brain food,” is the urgent call from 
the far-away forts. The Union Mission 
Association, of Albany, has done a good 
work for many years in supplying musical 
instruments at reduced rates for United 
States soldiers, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has responded to 
appeals for a few books, but, as yet, the 
supply has proved most inadequate. 
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The legislation secured by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union in the Na- 
tional Congress, during the forty-ninth 
session in the winter of 1885-6, which 
makes compulsory instruction upon the 
nature and effects of alcohol stimulants 
and narcotics upon the human system, 
in all military and naval academies sup- 
ported by our government, is not the least 
of the far-reaching benefits attendant on 
diligent and persevering effort by this 
organization. Steps also are being taken 
to secure legislative action in the District 
of Columbia for the removal of saloons 
within a certain distance from the Sol- 
dier’s Home; the petitions having been 
signed by many influential men at Wash- 
ington, amongst them General Sheridan, 
who, when asked if he approved the plan, 
responded emphatically, ** Did you say 
one mile, Madam? make it fez!” The 
Superintendent for the state of Pennsylva- 
nia is pressing the legislature for a bill 
providing that the liquor saloons shall be 
closed on Decoration day; thus, by per- 
suasion, entreaty, appeal, remonstrance, 
petition, moral, legal and_ evangelistic 
measures and agencies, the Department 
for Soldiers and Sailors unites with the 
other thirty-nine departments of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. in weaving a net-work 
of influences around the monster Intem- 
perance, which must eventually compel 
his surrender. 





‘*EASTER LETTER MISSION.” 


In answer to many inquiries, we would 
say that we know of no organized Easter 
Mission. It is simply the individual mis- 
sion of one person to another. There is 
an organized Christmas Mission, and 
when we referred to Miss Bussing of the 


Christmas Mission, in our last number, 
we supposed we had authority to do so. 
By her request, we withdraw the names 
of the ladies, and would suggest that it 
might be as well to send direct to the in- 
stitutions. 





Wu K. F. B., who wrote the article 
entitled ‘‘ Hints and Helps” in the Feb- 


ruary number of Lenp a Hann, please 
send her address to the Editor ? 


























BY PHEBE A. HOLDER. 


GoLDEN fell the morning sunshine 
On the grove at loved Lakeview, 


While the peace of heaven seemed brooding 


In the dome of melting blue. 
Idlewood, with shades inviting, 
Lured us by a mystic charm, 


*Mid green leaves the low winds whispered, 


Sweet the air with breath of balm. 


Gathered here a group of maidens, 
As the morning, fair and sweet, 
Coming with warm hearts love-ladened, 
Listening sat at Wisdom’s feet. 
Listening, while the bright young faces 
Shone with inspiration given, 
As one who had learned of Jesus, 
Gave his message, words from heaven. 


Message from the blessed Master, 
From his life the golden word, 
This one purpose be our spirits, 
Blessing others, ** doing good.” 
And a sacred, unseen Presence 
Filled with love the morning hour, 
Idlewood became a Bethel, 
Hallowed place, the leafy bower. 


One was there whose face was lighted 
With the love and peace of heaven— 

Marion, our sweet young sister, 
Whose bright life is freely given 

Unto him whose steps she follows, 
Jesus, her beloved Lord, 

Bearing far to lives in darkness 
Blessings from his glorious Word. 


E’en as if a door in heaven 
Had been opened for us there, 

Seemed that hour of love and worship ; 
Full of joy, unearthly fair, 

From the wildwood altar rising 
Incense came with odors sweet, 

Prayer, from loving hearts united, 
Rising to the Mercy Seat, 
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For a blessing on our Sister, 
For the Lord to go before, 
Leading her with loving kindness 
While he opens wide the door. 
Still the very light of heaven 
Rested on the fair young face, 
The sweet spirit of the Master, 
His own benison of peace. 


Oft will rise a memory tender 
Of that woodland scene so fair, 
Pictures of the loving faces, 
Of the brown head bowed in prayer. 
And the memory long shall linger, 
Like a mother-hallowed Psalm, 
Coming still when cares are pressing 
With a touch of heavenly calm. 


Marion, when the Orient echoes 
Wake with Moslem call to prayer, 
Let this hour so blessed waken, 
See again this picture fair. 
Think of all the treasures gathered, 
Hallowed days at dear Lakeview, 
Precious friends, whose hearts will ever 
Beat with love and prayer for you. 





In the ‘* Life, Letters and Journals of 
George Ticknor” occurs this interesting 
statement; he was travelling at the time 
(1818) in Spain: 

There are a few institutions for edu- 
cation here that should be separately men- 
tioned, because, though useful, they have 
no fixed position in the general system. 
In the first place, there is the school for 
the deaf and dumb. It should be remem- 
bered, in speaking of this, that the world 
owes the power of teaching them to 
Spain ; for it was Bonet—to whom Lope 
de Vega has addressed one of his sonnets 
—that first invented it. The present in- 


stitution is not a large, or an old one. It 
was established on the return of the king, 
who gives to it $2,500 of the $4,500 it 
costs yearly, and contains only twenty- 
seven pupils. 


They are well taught to 


 8§@e 


read, write, etc., and, what is more, to 
speak intelligibly. One fact I witnessed, 
and knew, therefore, personally, which 
is extremely curious. Not one of the pu- 
pils, of course, can ever have heard a hu- 
man sound, and all their knowledge and 
practice in speaking must come from 
their imitation of the vzs¢b/e, mechanical 
movement of the lips, and other organs 
of enunciation, by their teachers, who are 
all Castilians! Yet each speaks clearly, 
and decidedly, with the accent of the 
province from which he comes, so that I 
could instantly distinguish the Catalonians, 
and Biscayans, and Castilians, while oth- 
ers, more practiced in Spanish, felt the 
Malayan and Andalusian tones. How is 
this to be explained, but by supposing an 
absolutely and originally diflerent con- 
formation of the organs of speech ?” 
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[Tue following description of the suf- 
fering on the Santee river is given bya 
lady resident of Charleston, after a pro- 
longed visit in that vicinity. Her time 
was devoted to relieving the immediate 
necessities of the people, and studying 
the best methods of assistance for the 
future. Our sympathies have been given 
to Charleston and we have forgotten that 


ee greater suffering, even, was experienced 


by the people outside of the city.—Ep.] 


I write from a rice plantation on the 
‘‘ Broad Santee,” amid the scenes where 
“Marion and his men” performed their 
heroic deeds in the Revolutionary war, 
and I am staying in the house of a de- 
scendant of one of them. They were 
planters on this river who banded them- 
selves together to protect their homes, 
and by their indomitable courage and 
noble self-denial made themselves the 
terror of the enemy and the protectors of 
the helpless. Bryant has joined his 
name to theirs in his beautiful tribute to 
“Marion’s Men.” The life of General 
Marion was written by General Horry 
(pronounced Orvee), his staff officer, 
whose family, with those of the Mani- 
gaults and Doars and many others, were, 
previous to the war, owners of large 
estates kept in fine order, and thus 
yielding abundant crops to give comfort 
and plenty to all. 

Thirty-three planters divided the river 
banks and islands into as many planta- 
tions, and, before ‘*‘ Codperation” was 
known as a system, depended upon each 
other for mutual aid in keeping out of 
their rice fields their two great enemies— 
the freshets from the mountains and the 
salt water from the ocean. Of the thirty- 
three, only four are left to contend with 
these unruly elements, and with a con- 
dition of labor unparalleled in its un- 
» certainty and inefficiency. The results of 
the indomitable energy and patient en- 
durance of these gentlemen have been 
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various through the twenty years they 
have grappled with the problem before 
them—but never making enough to do 
more than pay their way. Last year, all 
the plantations subject to the mountain 
freshets were overflowed, and the splen- 
did crops utterly destroyed by the heaviest 
rush of waters that has been known for 
fifty years. It swept away, not only the 
prospective harvest, but the large sums 
expended in planting and cultivating the 
fields were an entire loss—and the plant- 


ing of a rice place is no trifle. One 
concern alone expends twenty  thou- 
sand dollars upon their fields every 


spring, looking to the harvest for repay- 
ment. 

Added to the freshets, which drench- 
ed the lowlands where the rce is plant- 
ed and where the water lay for fifty days, 
there succeeded a drought from the mid- 
dle of July to the middle of November, 
parching up the really beautiful farm 
crops on the highlands which I had seen 
coming forward in May, and thought of 
with hopeful congratulation when the 
news of the destruction of the rice crop 
reached me. 

With the farm crops spared, there is 
always food for man and beast; but: the 
loss of at least two-thirds of it—vegeta- 
bles, sweet potatoes, turnips, etc., and of 
the grain crop, corn, oats, etc.—makes it 
impossible for the most generous pro- 
prietor to feed the hundreds of (improvi- 
dent at best) laborers left dependent 
upon him. Those among them who 
have learned the trade of carpenter, or 
mason, have found work in the city on 
the extensive repairs after the earthquake, 
and they will do well enough; and some 
send help to their families. But the old, 
the sick, and the motherless children, are 
in great need. In helping these people, 
however, great care is necessary to pre- 
vent their yielding to the natural tendency 
to dependence on charity. They need to 
be tided over these hard times by a kind 
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and judicious provision for present wants, 
and helped by small advances to aid them 
until the propitious spring, we hope 
and pray for, brings them the due reward 
for their labor. 

After satisfying real wants, I propose 
to establish a fund to be lent without in- 
terest, and repaid as theyare able—thus 


preserving their self-respect, and, if they 
pay back, securing a small reserve fund 


for future need. This plan would ena. f 


ble me to adhere to my old principle of 
helping people to independence, instead 
of making paupers of them, never forget. 
ting that there are cases where there is 
nothing to be done but to gzve freely. 


+e. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


In January, 1883, the Massachusetts In- 
dian Association was organized, with the 
twofold object of awakening the people 
to the injustice done to the Indians, so 
that they may eventually obtain the same 
lawful protection as other races among 
us, and to ‘‘ aid in educational and mis- 
sion work for and among the Indians.” 
Although the name does not announce it, 
this association is an association of wofnen, 

An important part of the work for the 
last year has been the forming of nine 
new branch societies. 

Miss Dewey, in her report, says: 

The Mission Indians are now in num- 
bers driven from their homes, and suffer- 
ing all the pangs of exile and starvation, 
exactly as they did in ‘* Ramona,” be- 
cause they cannot maintain their old Mex- 
ican titles, which, complete in equity, are 
difficult to prove in law. <A fund is col- 
lecting, under the management ofa re- 
sponsible committee, to pay good lawyers 
to secure the rights of these afflicted peo- 
ple to the land which belonged to their 
fathers before them, and from which they 
are forced by threats and violence. We 
have given $100 to this fund, which, al- 
though a very small part of what is need- 
ed, is all our scanty treasury could afford 
from other claims. 

I really think it will be easier to im- 
press the gentle precepts of Jesus and the 
Golden Rule upon them, than upon our 
own people with regard tothem. The 
eastern part of the United States, indeed, 
is merely ignorant about Indians, and is 
easily roused to interest, as we have found 
this year in our propagandist work ; but 
I do not think I speak too strongly in say- 
ing that, all over the west, the prevalent 
feeling toward them is one of hatred and 
contempt. This comes naturally enough, 


perhaps, from old habits of fear, and from 
the sight of their present degradation, and 
is sharpened in many of the borderers by 
covetous longings for their land. 


In March, 1886, the association sent 


two teachers to Round Valley, California, 
They found the Indians in the deepest 
degradation. As one of the teachers 
wrote home: 


It is worse, even, than it would beif © 
they had never had any civilizing influ ¢7 


ences, for they have seen only the worst [7 
of white civilization, which is, in many 
respects, more barbarous than their bar- 
barism. 


In six months more she writes : 


Our teachers are trying hard to bring 
about a better state of things by personal 


influence and visiting, and by gathering [ 


the Indians together for Sunday-schools, 
for religious instruction and prayer, for 
work, and for innocent amusement. 
Miss W. says of the sewing-school : ‘* We 
had to-day twenty-five present; seven ol 
them are large girls, who are making 
themsclves dresses, cut from material 
which came in the Philadelphia box. 
The patchwork class has made twenty 
blocks for a quilt.” 

By the passage of Mr. Dawes’s Indian 
Severalty Bill, every Indian who desires 
it is entitled to 160 acres of land. It 
provides, for his further protection, that 
the land shall be inalienable for twenty- 
five years, giving him and his childrenan 
opportunity to establish and fit themselves 
for settled citizenship. The women o 
Massachusetts rejoice that their influence 
has been felt in this movement, and has 
extended far in rousing public opinion to 
the righteous claims of the red man. 
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THE FIRST WOMAN INTERNE IN FRANCE. 


On the rst of February, there was a 
good deal of excitement in the Latin 
quarter on account of the introduction, for 
the first time in France, of a woman into 
one of the hospitals in that neighborhood 
as interne. She is to have the charge of 
the diseases specially treated in this hos- 
pital, the Lourcine, which are, I believe, 
ulcers and all the terrible afflictions 
of that sort our flesh is heir to. 

Miss Augusta Klumpke is a young 
American, born at San Francisco. She 
is described as blonde with blue eyes, with 
an intelligent face and keen glance, slight- 
ly masculine, according to the French 
view, somewhat angular, but her voice 
is sweet, her hands are delicate, her figure 
is slight and graceful, although conceal- 
ed under the high gray cloth waist of her 
dress, which is very plain, a gray skirt 
with a white apron, and not a ribbon of 
any sort, or any other ornament. Says 
the gallant French interviewer, ‘‘ She 
chooses to preserve no trait of the woman 
but her devotedness.” 

A little room at the very top of the 
hospital is devoted to Miss Klumpke, and 
on her watch nights she is to sleep there, 


but she usually lives with her mother and 
aunt in a little apartment outside the hos- 
pital, and not far off. 

She is scarcely twenty-eight years old, 
which is younger than the ¢z¢fermes, even 
men, usually are. Her examinations 
before the faculty were passed with 
remarkable success, her notes are often 
marked ** good” and ** very good,” which 
does not often happen, and she isas faith- 
ful and diligent as any man. 

Nevertheless, although she is treated 
with perfect kindness and consideration 
by doctors, professors, and the other zz- 
ternes, there is a good deal of prejudice 
still against the principle of thus introduc- 
ing women into the wards of the hospi- 
tals, and this is the cause of the excite- 
ment in the neighborhood. 

Meantime, Miss Klumpke, who asks 
nothing for herself except to be left in 
peace, quietly pursues her duty in the 
woman’s department, passing along the 
passage between two rows of twenty 
little white beds, on iron bedsteads, stop- 
ping to touch with a gentle hand or whis- 
per soothing words to her patients, each 
of whom is suffering from horrible disease. 





Too much of the past efforts towards 
sanitary reform have been made by legis- 
lators, by boards of health, or by indi- 
vidual sanitarians. The movement has 
come from above, which should properly 
start from below. It is not enough to 


write essays, or read papers, to the class 
who do not specially need sanitary en- 


lightenment. These papers and essays 
rarely reach the masses for whom they 
are intended, or if they do, it is only in a 
diluted or incomplete form. We must, 
in the future, appeal to the intelligence 
and self-interest of ¢he working classes, 


who really suffer most from unsanitary 
conditions. It is they, rather than the 
ignorant and indifferent occupants of the 
slums, who should and can be stirred to 
preventive action. When they realize 
how vast are their losses from preventa- 
ble sickness and death, how their joint 
and individual savings are absorbed by 
the doctor and the undertaker, they must 
arouse themselves, and echo the demand 
of the Karl Marx, and the other Socialists 
of Germany, that the state must care 
for their physical welfare and preserve to 
the workman his sole capital, health. 
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Ten Times One. 


“ Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


LEND A HAND CLUB OF THE HOME FOR DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Tuis is the proper name for our club, 
but we like better to style ourselves the 
‘*Lend a Hand Club of the Industrial 
School Home,” for that word ‘‘ destitute ” 
does not in any sense apply to our present 
circumstances. 

Our club is composed of boys only, ow- 
ing toa preference in that direction on the 
part of our founder. It is needless to add 
that we are most:agreeable to this ar- 
rangement. We should be very glad, 
however, to have some one organize a 
club for the girls. Since they are mem- 
bers of the same home, it does seem 
unfair that they should not enjoy like 
privileges with ourselves, but, frankly, 
‘¢ we do not want any in ours.” 

Our club was formed in March, 1884. 
We have a present membership of twen- 
ty-two, and have had thirty names upon 
the roll. Our membership cards bear 
three simple statements, under the three 
heads of **Origin,” **Aim ” and ** Motto.” 
We pledge ourselves to communicate with 
the club at least oncea year until eighteen 
years of age; for most of us leave the 
home at the age of thirteen or therea- 
bouts to earn our own living. Having 
reached our eighteenth year, we are al- 
lowed the privilege of formally resigning ; 
unless choosing to so resign, we are still 
members of the club, and bound by the 
promises contained in our pledge cards. 
Owing to the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves, it is only natural that in 
the course of time we should become 


widely separated. One of our number is 
now at the Cedar Island Light-house, 
off Sag Harbor, working his way up (we 
hope) to be assistant keeper of the light. 
Another is making himself useful ona 
farm at Prattsburgh ; another starts for the 
far west in a day or two, and so it goes. 
With such divergent opportunities and in- 
terests, we deem it not unlikely that one 
of our number may some day be (though 
we modestly hesitate to write it) President 
of the United States. 

And now you havea perfect right to 
ask the pertinent question as to what we 
do to merit the title of a Lend a Hand 
club. We are in duty bound to answer 
it, trivial as the answer may seem; only 
please remember how circumscribed are 
the opportunities of the home members, 
since we eat, drink and sleep, study, 
work and play, all within the limits of 
the institution where we reside. Our 
principal method of lending a hand is by 
being helpful in little, unexpected ways; 
for instance, we he/p Ann Daly carry 
in and out from the yard the great baskets 
of clothes ; we he/p to carry up coal and 
to sort over the potatoes. One of our 
number !ent a hand with a will the other 
day when one of the tubs overflowed, and 
there was almost a deluge int’ ‘aundry. 
But, above all the rest, we feel that the 
little new-comers (boys) to the home are 
under our special protection. They often 
look scared and lonely when they first 
come out to the playground, so if there 
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is snow we give them rides on our sleds, 
and try to cheer them up a bit, and make 
them feel at home. One of our members 
reports that, with all his might, he helped 
another boy eat a piece of cake a day or two 
ago. We are now threatening to disci- 
pline him for such a false interpretation 
of the spirit of the club. We have at pres- 
ent one dollar and a half in our treasury. 
We had thought to purchase with it a 
pair of shoes for a most forlorn old woman 
who carries away the garbage, but we find 
that she prefers having several hundred 
dollars in the bank to going either well 
clothed or well shod. Perhaps we shall 
invest said amount for badges for the club, 
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but we are open to ‘‘ sealed proposals” 
of acharitable order. It would be hardly 
fair to close our report without noting the 
fact that, by a special effort—viz., the sale 
of a calendar compiled for the purpose 
from the sermons of one of Brooklyn’s 
best-loved pastors, we have cleared the 
sum of one hundred and eighty dollars. 
This sum is to go toward the furnishing 
and establishing of a much-needed read- 
ing-room in the home, the benefit of 
which we shall allow the girls to enjoy 7” 
a measure. 
Respectfully submitted by 
F. O. L, 


Secretary pro tem. 


A BIT OF CHRISTMAS WORK. 


(“ The Story of a Boys’ Club” continued.) 


WE began to think of it early in the 
fall, while the golden-rod yet waved by 
country roadsides, and the gorgeous 
warmth of the autumn woods brought no 
hint of chill December, with its ice crown 
and its garb of snow. 

The club—which, you remember, is 
composed of boys belonging to a mission 
Sunday-school—had closed the first sea- 
son of its existence with a Fourth-of-July 
excursion out of town; but, through the 
long summer days, we had sought to keep 
the members together by means of week- 
ly letters from the country. 

September found the majority of the 
boys ready and eager to resume the regu- 
lar meetings, and the Progress club start- 
ed its second season with a membership 
of fifteen, and $8.18 in the treasury. 

Then it was that we cast about for 
some r’ » of Christmas work, which the 
little men might undertake to do; for 
was not theirs a Lend a Hand society, 
and was not Christmas the birthday of 
the grandest Lend a Hand worker the 
world has ever known—the true head of 


every Lend a Hand club—He whose 
hand was never withheld from the world, 
whether needed to bless the little children, 
or to touch the loathsome leper? 

Were they not, then, in honor bound 
to commemorate it in 7s way? 

The plan at length decided upon argues 
poverty of invention, we admit; but it 
served our purpose with especial fitness, as 
it brought every member of the club into 
active personal work. 

The suggestion, placed before the club, 
was that a dozen large scrap-books be 
bought out of the club fund, (which is 
augmented by dues of ten cents at each 
fortnightly meeting), filled with pictures 
by the members between then and Christ- 
mas time, and taken, on Christmas day, 
by the club in a body, to be distributed 
among the children in the hospitals. 
The motion was formally put and unani- 
mously carried; the treasurer being em- 
powered to act on the matter of purchase. 

Picked up, here and there, as bargains 
offered, our dozen large and gaily-covered 
scrap-books cost us an average of only 
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twenty-six cents each, and the pictures 
were furnished by the members of the 
club, who met together, on several occa- 
sions, to lend a hand at pasting them 
in. And they dd lend a hand; and 
with some of the hands was lent a certain 
amount of grime, which mixed itself 
with the paste in several instances, and 
showed in an artistic vignetting around 
the edges of pictures! But they’re hard- 
working hands, these that win their own 
way through the world sturdily enough ; 
and we may pass this griminess by with 
a smile, if only, at the last day, they shall 
be held up before the Master free from 
all other stains, save those of honest 
toil. 

Taking them all in all, the books were 
certainly most attractive ; and Christmas 
afternoon, had you been looking, dear 
Editor, you would have seen a party of 
seventeen, including a dozen boys, with 
scrap-books under their arms, and two 
little daughters of a prominent florist, 
each carrying two boxes of exquisite 
pink roses, sallying forth to do a bit of 
Christmas work, ** for His sake and in His 
name,” among the little prisoners of pain. 

The first place visited was one of the 
** accident hospitals,” here in New York, 
whicli are, you know, necessarily more 
cheerless than any others. 

There we found, in the first ward, 
two boys, about the age of the club boys, 
one of whom had lost an arm in the belt- 
ing of a machine, the other a foot by 
amputation. In one of the beds a sick 
man was sleeping, and behind a screen 
there lay a ‘* critical case” for whose 
sake the noisy footsteps of our dear lads 
were softened to a gentle patter on the 
uncarpeted floors, showing how tender 
hearts can go down, literally, into the 
heaviest boots, and muffle them with 
kindness. 

Zach of the boys in the ward—they 
seemed to have no visible means of 
amusement—was given a scrap-book, and 
some roses were laid beside the sleeping 


man; then we ascended to the ward 
above. 

There we found two more boys, feebler 
than the ones below ; one in bed, bandaged 
hand and foot, having been run over by a 
street-car, and one resting on a lounge, 
having lost part of one leg. These 
appealed so strongly to our boys, who 
are themselves on the street a good deal, 
that not only did they give scrap-books 
and flowers, but their own Christmas 
cards, with illuminated texts, which had 
been given them just before starting 
out, pushing these in front of the little 
sufferers in a shy, boyish way, with a 
mumbled ‘* Wish y’ merry Chris’mis,” 
that meant volumes to us. 

Going down-stairs, we passed the open 
door of the ward first entered, and carried 
away with us a picture of a boy, standing 
in the doorway, hugging under his one 
arm a big blue and gold scrap-book; 
another boy, seated on the side of a cot 
within, turning the leaves of another 
scrap-book, and the man who had been 
sleeping, now awake and raised on one 
elbow, with his hands full of roses, nod- 
ding and smiling brightly to us all. 

A large city hospital was next visited, 
and through its long wards we were 
allowed to roam at will, seeing so many 
touching sights and wishing we had 
thousands of scrap-books, and thousands 
of God’s blooming roses, that we might 
give to a// on this Christmas day ! 

Leaving several books with the chil- 
dren, and putting flowers into many little 
hands, our party distributed the remain- 
ing roses among the older sick folk, and 
came away with full hearts. 

Wehad seen, there, hardened faces and 
gentle faces, young faces untimely lined 
with suflering, aged faces touched with 
sorrow and pain as well as years. Chil- 
dren were there, shut away in childhood’s 
play-time, and wee babies, wailing for 
very pity of themselves, cast, into a world 
of homes, homeless. But the pictures 
that stood out most clearly in our mem- 
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ory were one of a woman, who broke 
down and cried ever the few roses she 
received, ** to think that any one should 
think of an old woman like her on Christ- 
mas day!” ; another of a little child that 
was dying, and the hushed, awed faces 


of our little band as they looked at 
her and tried to realize it; and another 
of ‘a touch of nature” in one child of 
our party who came to us eagerly, and 
said—speaking of a white-faced little 
suflerer to whom had just been given a 
scrap-book—*‘ she aint got any mother ; 
can’t we give her some flowers, too?” 

It was late in the afternoon, and almost 
dark, when we reached the last place on 
our list, a Hospital and Home for Color- 
ed People, for which we had resolutely 
reserved three of our dozen books. 

We were led through a barrack-like 
building, with long, low wards, seeing, in 
the men’s wards, many kindly-faced old 
“uncles,” with bent forms and grizzled 
hair, and, in the women’s wards, many 
nice old ** aunties,”’ who rose and curtsied 
as we entered, wishing us a ‘* merry 
Christmas!” in their cheery way. These 
simple-hearted colored folk enjoy and 
are as grateful for picture-books as chil- 
dren, and we were all so glad we visited 
them. No one had been to see them he- 
fore that day, they said, and, notwith- 
standing the size of our party and the 
lateness of the hour, we were most cor- 
dially received. 

I don’t think any of us will ever forget 
the long, low-ceiled wards, with the row 
of beds against each wall, and the long 
tables, down the center of the rooms, on 
which were placed the simple supper, 
and from three to six tin lamps, without 
chimneys, giving, each, about as much 
light as a tallow dip, and casting Rem- 
brandtian shadows, through which the 
dusky faces peered dimly. 

We know that the pictures added to 
our Christmas collection are worth treas- 
uring. One is of an old aunty, who told 
us she was between eighty and _ ninety 
years ot age, around whom our boys 
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gathered, listening intently as she told of 
childhood slave-days with a ‘* Marster,” 
who fought in the Revolutionary war ; 
how she had learned her letters by listen- 
ing while the white children were being 
taught; how she could read a little in 
the Bible—not much—but knew all about 
it in her heart, which had had a Christ- 
mas day of its own, long years ago, that 
made the whole world new and bright to 
her. And, as we turned to go, we saw 
one of our boys slip into her hand_ his 
Christmas card, which he had held on to 
for himself up to this time. Another 
picture is of another ward, where a wee 
pickaninny of two years, or so, who had 
just been put to bed, began to cry at the 
sight of so many strange faces. Soon a 
treasured orange found its way out of one 
boy’s pocket, and an apple out ofanother’s ; 
and the little consented to 
smile, instead of cry, before the club pass- 


black face 
ed on. 

The last picture is of a little lad about 
ten years of age, the only boy in the 
Home, who was sitting, as staidly as an 
old man, in a circle of men around the 
stove in one of the men’s wards—a lone- 
ly, pathetic little figure. We stopped to 
speak to him, and asked if he’d had a 
Merry Christmas. ‘* Yes’m,” he replied 
rather faintly, for our boys were all stand- 
ing by, looking at him. ‘*What did you 
get for Christmas?” we pursued. The 
kinky head bent lower, and the demurely- 
folded hands clasped and unclasped them- 
selves, as he half-whispered, with uncon- 
scious pathos, ‘I didn’t get anything.” 

But he d¢d get something. The pretti- 
est scrap-book the Progress boys had made 
up was left in his lap, and he couldn’t say 
that any more. And, do you know, we 
all feel that, if there had been no other 
picture but this, we might be well content 
with our day ; for here was one little lone- 
ly heart we had especially comforted— 
one little lad who ‘* wouldn’t have gotten 
anything,” on this day of joy to the world, 
if it had not been for our club of mission 

oys and their bit of Christmas work. 





REPORTS OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, ETC. 


HERE AND ELSEWHERE. 
Not long since, an article entitled ‘‘Here 
and Elsewhere,” cut from a newspaper, 
was placed in the hands of the editor of 
this department. There was not the 
slightest clue to the club of which it was 
an account. The active interest of 
the club was almost proof positive that 
it could not die, and it was worth while 
to hunt it up. So the scrap of paper was 
sent to the office of one of the leading 
journals of Boston, with the request to 
identify the print, if possible. An answer 
was at once returned that, in all proba- 
bility, it was cut from the Buffalo Couréer. 
The next step was to send it to a lady 
in Buffalo, interested in all good works, 
and ask if she knew about it. Her 
answer was in the affirmative. 


We give the report as first printed, for 


it is as good to-day as then. Our readers 
will then see by our correspondent’s letter 
the large organization which, in two years 
only, sprung from a Ten Times One club 
and its motto, Arédezt Adelt: 


HERE AND ELSEWHERE.— PRACTICAL 
CHRISTMAS WORK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
—A little over a year ago, a teacher in 
one of the Sunday-schools in our city in- 
vited the ten young girls in her class to 
meet with her and devote a week-day 
afternoon to the reading and discussion 
of some helpful book ; and so it happened 
that an interested little group were gath- 
ered to listen to the story of Ten Times 
One is Ten. Seldom has that suggestive 
little book been more thoroughly enjoyed 
and appreciated than by those bright young 
girls. Good results were immediate— 
a club was organized and named _ the 
Ten Times One is Ten, and Avrdect 
Adelt (work ennobles) chosen for its 
motto. Its members visited in company 
several of our charitable institutions, such 
as the Créche and the Newsboys’ Home ; 
one afternoon was spent in preparing 
patchwork for an industrial school, and 
dolls were dressed for the church sale; 
but Christmas was fast approaching, and 


the wish to make that day happier to 
some less fortunate than themselves soon 
took definite forms. Five needy families 
were selected from the list of the Charity 
Organization society. After the club 
had made its choice, those remaining 
were taken by other classes which had 
become interested in the work. The 
names and ages of the members of each 
family were given, so that the gifts might 
be appropriately assigned. Each scholar 
made selections from his stock of toys and 
books. Closets were ransacked for 
second-hand clothing; friends were en- 
treated to give something for ‘* our poor 
families”; the grocer, the butcher, the 
dry goods merchant and shoe-maker were 
requested to open their hearts and con- 
tribute, no matter how trifling the gift. 
As fast as the bundles were ready, they 
were taken to the teacher, who examined 
and assorted them. Each article, from 
the half-worn dolly or book to the neatly- 
darned stockings and warm dress or coat, 
was an augury of happiness to some one, 
and represented not only the joy of the 
recipients but the gratification of all 
who were privileged to contribute to 
the good work. One boy was told by 
his father that he would give some coal 
to a poor family if the boy would deliver 
it in person. The _ proposition was 
received with great favor, an afternoon’s 
skating cheerfully given up, and the fuel 
safely stored in the widow’s cellar. 
The ‘‘club” resolved to send a Christ- 
mas tree to its family of seven little ones ; 
last year’s decorations of home trees were 
forthcoming, and the toys, books and 
mittens were each marked with a child’s 
name, so that they might have the in- 
creased value of a personal gift. The 
veritable Christmas dinner, with turkey 
and mince-pies, was not lacking. A 
German woman, left by the death of her 
husband with the care of four young chil- 
dren, one a baby less than a month old, 
was found in a very destitute condition. 
She spoke no English, but the language 
of charity needs no interpreter, and when 
the bundles of clothing were untied and 
covers removed from the boxes of toys 
and baskets of food, her eyes shone like 
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stars. It seemed a veritable visit from 
the good ‘‘ Kriss Kringle,” of whom she 
had heard years ago in the far-off father- 
land. There are many other incidents 
which might be related, but suffice it to 
say that each teacher and scholar, with 
note-book in hand, had kept careful record 
of the number of givers, and the result 
was that, according to the system of 
multiplication used by ‘* Harry Wads- 
worth’s friends,” ten times one became 
114. The deduction is plain: If four 
classes in one Sunday-school can give 
so much happiness to so many, how 
much more could be accomplished by 
all the classes in all of the Sunday-schools 
in our city of many churches? This 
work is not intended to take the place of 
the permanent help given by the Charity 
Organization society. That would be 
impossible, since each church has its own 
benevolent work to do; but simply to 
make a merry Christmas for those who 
would otherwise have none, and_ they 
areallaround us. The lessons of charity 
taught in our Sunday-schools only await 


opportunity to develop into active illustra- 
tion; warm hearts and willing hands are 
ready for the work and only waiting to 


It is the blessed mission of the 
Who can afford to miss 


be led. 
teacher to guide. 
the privilege ? 

Our friend writes : 

The report was published in the 
Buflalo Couréer, and was written by a 
young relative who has since passed to 
the ‘‘higher life.” The teacher referred 
to was myself and Ten Times One is 
now a large, large number. 

The little club was organized five 
years ago (1882) in the manner described, 
and was an incentive to all the other 
classes to do the same work. It has 
been done every year in our Sabbath- 
school. Twenty families were visited 
at Christmas time and all made happy. 
We reach about eighty children a year 
in this way, and, oh, how our children do 
enjoy it! 

Of the original ten I have only two re- 
maining in my class. Four are teachers 
in the Sabbath-school, three have moved 
away, and one has gone to another school. 
I have in their places bright girls who 
are full of the lend a hand spirit. I 
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can’t say how many Ten Times One are 
now in our school, but it must count up 
to nearly two thousand. I will send you 
reports which will show that Ten Times 
One in this case is many, many hundred. 
We have nearly seven hundred members. 


The reports to which our friend alludes 
are those of the Buffalo Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, which seems 
to have been the outgrowth of the Ten 
Times One spirit caught from the little 
club and its motto. As such an out- 
growth, the condensed report of the Union 
properly comes. under the head of Ten 
Times One, but the child has so far out- 
grown the parent that our readers will 
find it among the reports of Woman’s 
Work. * 


FROM OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


Turis club is still in its infancy, but has 
made a good beginning. The leader, in 
writing for some information, incidently 
tells us something of its beginning, and 
we print it to encourage others : 


While at Chautauqua this summer, 
I became greatly interested in the Lend 
a Hand clubs. Since my return, my 
Sunday-school class, consisting of nine 
boys, from eleven to fifteen years of age, 
have become very desirous of lending 
a hand. We have formed a Ten and 
have had two meetings. I was greatly 
moved by reports the boys brought in. 
One had assisted an old lady in wheeling 
a flower pot; another picked up a 
parcel which a drunken man had drop- 
ped; another held a_ horse; another 
ran on errands, and so on, each one 
showing that he had done the little ser- 
vice, not for a reward, but because he 
was trying to follow our blessed Lord 
and lend a hand. 


BLACK SHEEP. 


In the December number of LEND A 
Hanp, M. B. A’s ‘Plea for the Black 
Sheep,” interested me very decidedly. I 
hope the ‘‘fiery, sullen boy” mentioned 
will be retained in the club until the spark 


* This report was published in the March LEND A HAND. 
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of good which must be in every soul is 
reached and kindled into a steady, up- 
ward flame. What are the Tens for, but 
to turn shadows into light, and help the 
needs of others, in whatever form they 
chance to exist? In the multiplication 
of ‘* Ten times one is ten, and ten times 
ten a hundred,” would it not be well to 
remember the ninety and nine and the one 
stray sheep that was not only sought, but 
found? It seems to me the Great 
Shepherd himself has answered this 
question for us, across the centuries, in 
his tender parable that is for all time. 


E. G. V. 


NEW YORK. 

Tue Helping Hand Club of Phelps’ 
Chapel has twenty-six members, a bright, 
active set of girls of from sixteen to twen- 
ty-two years of age. This is its third 
winter, and its work has consisted of a 
variety of ways of lending a hand to those 
in need; visiting hospitals, making gar- 
ments for the poor, three children sent 
to the country, etc., etc. 

Two very successful musical and liter- 
ary entertainments have been given, by 
which a sum of twenty dollars was raised 
to increase the club fund. These enter- 
tainments have not only been pleasant 
from the fact that the members took part, 
but we feel that much good was done by 
bringing the parents together. We be- 
lieve, too, that many a sad soul has been 
cheered by the sunny faces of our girls, 
who would visit them in the hospitals. 
In one instance, a poor German woman 
seemed so grateful for repeated visits made 
by one who could talk to her in her own 
Little, perhaps, can we, with 
appreciate 


tongue. 
our different 
what memories this simple thing might 
awaken in the soul of one who has per- 
haps become hardened by the many trials 
she has had to endure in gaining a living 
in a new country, and, finally, to awake 
to the fact that disease has. come upon 
her, and that there is no alternative but 


surroundings, 
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to go to the hospital! How hopeless this 
would seem to one whose very soul was 
confined by the limit of those four cheer- 
less walls, and how like an angel a bright 
face would appear of one who came to 
cheer the lonely heart with such a mes- 
sage as this: ‘* Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest.” Let me quote a few lines 
received from an old lady of eighty, living 
in tue neighborhood of our chapel: ** You 
have not forgotten me, although a stranger 
in a strange land, nearly 4,000 miles 
away from home. I thank you, ladies. 
I once had young folks of my own; they 
are all gone, and, if the Lord will, I am 
soon going to see them. Eighty years is 
a long time in the wilderness.” We have 
found, also, that a scrap-book and large 
screen, covered with pretty pictures and 
texts, proved most acceptable in the hos- 
pital. 

The club meeting is opened with short 
exercises, after which the work is gotten 
out, and while their fingers are busy, say, 
for an hour, a talk is given on some for- 


eign country, or about mission work in 
other parts of the world, for we do not 
propose to limit our eflorts to our own 
Our plan this win- 
ter has been to make garments for the 
poor at our door the first part of the year, 
then extend our efforts to some foreign 


city, or even country. 


field. Our meetings are informal, but we 
try to make them instructive and interest- 
ing, while these girls, most of whom 
have been working hard all day, cheer- 
fully give their time and labor for those 
less fortunate than themselves. The five 
copies of LENpD A Hanp, which have 
been taken, have been enjoyed by the 
club, and extracts read aloud. 

One step in advance during the past 
year has been to add ‘* In His Name” to 
our original four mottoes, as so many 
clubs are doing. Let me add, before clos- 
ing, that we endeavor to have as the one 
end and aim of our club the idea expressed 
in those words of our Saviour : ** Inasmuch 
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as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
2 A MEMBER. 


me. 


ST. LOUIS. 

Tue following extracts from a_ letter 
written by a worker in the colored Sun- 
day-schools of St. Louis show how read- 
ily the spirit of the clubs was caught by 
the children—and, indeed, by older peo- 
ple: 

Having received some copies of LEND 
A Hanp, I visited a colored Sunday- 
school, and addressed the scholars on lend- 
inga hand. The superintendent adopted 
the idea, and the result was the formation 
ofa Lend a Hand organization in that 
schocl, which numbers, as I understand, 
about eighty registered scholars. 

Their plan is to have a box into which 
are dropped papers, telling of some deed 
of helpfulness performed by the members. 
Last Sunday I visited the school, and 
their contribution box was opened. It 
showed by its contents that the thought 
had sunk into receptive soil and was really 
bearing fruit. Perhaps it will not weary 
you to tell you of some of the helpful 
things done by them within the first two 
weeks after my visit. My suggestion was 
to let them bring in their reports without 
signing their names. Recording their 
names and little deeds of kindness might 
only foster a love of display. One re- 
ported, **I read a hymn to my grand- 
mother.” One had ** put on some over- 
shoes” for somebody else. Another had 
‘given up a seat” to some one and re- 
ceived thanks. One had seen a cat in the 
street and kept them (other boys) from 
hitting it. One had helped a little girl 
across the ice, and another, an old lady. 

GERMANTOWN, PA. 

We began our club immediately after 
I wrote you in October ; just an informal 
aflair, composed of nine girls—my schol- 
ars—and myself. We met until Christ- 
mas every week, and thoroughly enjoyed 
our work together. We did not do any- 
thing very great, but I think we lent a 
hand in a great many little ways, and the 
girls were thoroughly filled with the spirit 
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of helpfulness. We decided to try and 
extend our work among the other schol- 
ars of the school, so we invited twenty of 
them toa little New Year’s party. Then 
I told them about the Lend a Hand club, 
and asked them to join. 

We now have twenty-seven members, 
boys and girls, and they all show great in- 
terest. They vary in 
seventeen. We have elected 
We have ever so many plans; the chief, 
just now, is to help provide hot lunch 
for the children in a charity kindergarten 
here, who generally have little or no 


age from nine to 
officers. 


breakfast. 

We are to have a Lend a Hand box, in 
which we will drop anonymously slips ot 
paper containing the ways in which we 


lend a hand. These will be read at our 
meetings. I try to impress on the chil- 
dren that their 
than our general work. 

We call ourselves the ‘+ First Lend a 
Hand Club of Germantown.” I think we 
will have another soon among the poor 
boys of the town. 

Two young friends of mine at Swarth- 
knowing of our club, have 
I have told them to 


individual work is more 


more College, 
started a Ten 
report to you. 

[ This is the club that ‘+ hasn’t done any- 
thing very great.” Have we all done as 
much? Let us look carefully at our work 
and see.—Ep. ] 


there. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 

You asked if 1 were one of the King’s 
Daughters. I knew nothing of the so- 
ciety then, but supposed it was suggested 
by the beautiful poem of that name. I 
it last winter and was 
consciousness of our 


I lost no op- 


chanced 
aroused to 
‘¢ royal” responsibilities. 
portunity of reading it to interested friends, 
and my class of girls at Sunday-school. 

* * * * 


upon 
keen 


From the commencement of the ** Port- 
land Fraternity,” in 1871, the work has 
been based on these principles, and the 
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‘¢ Harry Wadsworth” motto is familiar 
to every Fraternity boy and girl who en- 
ters the amusement room and glances at 
the golden letters on the wall. 

Four evenings each week, from Octo- 
ber to April, the Fraternity offers every 
member instruction in the common branch- 
es; the teachers are most of them young 
ladies, who volunteer regular weekly ser- 
vices, and enjoy the work. 

Within two years we have gathered 
more than two hundred small boys into 
the primary department, where they are 
amused with pictures, books and games. 
We hope, in time, they will drift into the 
classes and become regular members of 
the Fraternity ; the promise is even now 
being fulfilled. 

Through the enterprise of our presi- 
dent, forty of the larger boys have been 
formed into a military company. 

While the management of the institu- 
tion is in the hands of our ablest citizens, 
the constant work of general interest, ed- 
ucational and social, has fallen into the 
hands of young people. 


PARK RIDGE, ILL. 

I VENTURE to introduce my boys, six- 
teenofthem. * * * Atlast, the wish 
to do more for them has settled itself into 
the fixed purpose of forming a club for 
them. The object will be intellectual and 
moral culture. It will have the usual 
number of officers, with the additional 
one of ** paster”; for one of the features 
is to be a scrap-book, in which what all 
of the members write, read, or draw, is 
to be pasted. They can have a cabinet, 
too, if they wish, as some are beginning 
to collect specimens. 

The chief study will be history, com- 
mencing with the Elizabethan age. They 
are to learn: 

What boys read, 

How boys dressed, 

In what kind of houses boys lived, etc. ; 
touching lightly, here and there, through 
the intervening ages, down to the present 


Lend a Hand. 


time. In this way I hope to draw out 
much that will be interesting to them in 
literature, art and science. It is a com- 
prehensive view, but I hope to make it 
both interesting and profitable. If I can 
only help my boys to something higher 
and better than the ordinary village life 
offers, then I shall feel that my effort has 
not been fruitless. 


FAIRMONT, WEST VA. 

My girls adopted the Wadsworth 
mottoes, and named themselves the 
Lend a Hand Club. They gave an en- 
tertainment on Thanksgiving eve, realiz- 
ing forty dollars. With this money they 
purchased a library of over fifty volumes, 
and hope to make additions as they are 
able. They are contemplating another 
entertainment some time in March. which 
they want to give without any outlay. 
Their expenses were eight dollars before. 
Their library is chiefly fiction, setting 
forth our two great objects—social purity 
and temperance. 

The club numbers forty now, and they 
have really been doing a good work. 
They remembered the poor on Christmas, 
and every week have a relief committee. 
Last week they went in a body and sur- 
prised a very poor but deserving woman 
with a very liberal donation. Please en- 
roll us as one of you. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO A FRIEND 
WHO ASKED ADVICE. 
My Dear Sir: 

In answer to your letter I have asked 
the publisher to send you the volume of 
of what we call the ** circulars,” which 
were issued by my own club a year or 
two ago, and will give you some good in- 
stances of what other clubs have done. 

I wish in particular that you would read 
Miss Russell’s account of the Harry 
Wadsworth Helpers, because that shows 
what can be done even by little boys in 
the city of New York. That was four- 
teen years ago. I have some knowledge 
now of five of those boys. They are all 
public-spirited and useful men. 
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My advice is that you get as strong a 
vote as you can from the club to say that 
the members will do what they are asked, 
by some committee of their own, for peo- 

le outside their number, or in general 
for the public. Then appoint a commit- 
tee of three of your very best material. 

Let this committee study the newspa- 
pers carefully and note any accident which 
may interest the club. Suppose a fire- 
man falls from a building and is killed ; 
find if the club cannot do something for 
his family. If you have any doctors who 
work much among the poor, they will be 
very glad of the help of your members to 
watch at night with people who need 
“watchers.” If you have within reach 
any infirmary for the eves, they will be 
very glad, if you make proper application, 
of young men who can read to their pa- 
tients evenings, Sundays, or on half-holi- 
days. It is an excellent thing for two or 
three responsible young men to take a lot 
of little boys on an excursion into the 
country, if there is a half-holiday ; or to 
make a chance to show them a factory or 
a printing-office ; or to teach them how to 
row a boat. But the great thing is to 
want to be of use, and to have the ma- 
chinery by which the leaders can send to 
this duty or that those who are willing to 
go, but who never would go unless they 
were sent, as Paul says. 

Your club should have a treasury and 
asmall, regular assessment. You can fall 
back on this for general expenses, such as 
car fares and like things. But what I 
suppose you are after, and what I am try- 
ing to describe, is the personal work which 
each member does for some one outside 
the club, simply because he wants to bear 
his brother’s burden. 





In the Fifty-ninth Street Club of the 
Working Girls’ Societies is a Lend a 
Hand Club. It is not large nor old, but 
its members are in earnest and in the 
moments not occupied by their daily work 
they have helped and comforted many a 
sick and needy person. It is proposed to 
greatly extend their usefulness this com- 
ing year by the lending of articles, which, 
in cases of sickness, are indispensable and 
yet which the poor cannot afford to buy. 
The secretary sends us the following 
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modest little report of the work these true 
hearted girls are engaged in: 

Our Lend a Hand has not been estab- 
iished long, but it is increasing rapidly. 
The society meets at half-past seven in 
the evening and sings until eight o’clock, 
after which the roll is called. 

The members have finished a large 
patchwork quilt. This they lend to the 
sick poor. ‘They have sewed on infants’ 
garments, made scrap-books of red, white 
and blue paper muslin. These they have 
pinked around and pasted pictures in for 
the children in hospitals and asylums. 

The Lend a Hand has a visiting 
committee that distributes flowers and 
dainties to the sick. 

We have a ‘** mite box” and each 
member gives one cent weekly. This is 
to help defray the expenses of the club. 
At our monthly meetings the secretary 
gives a report of the work done during 
the month. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

WE make the following extracts from 
a letter from California. It is not the re- 
port of a club alone; it shows the mem- 
bers of clubs who have tried to make poor 
children happy that their influence has 
not stopped with the poor children. In 
this case, the good done in New York 
has stretched across our great continent. 
So it is that, where least we expect it, 
we find the influence of our actions : 


Two teachers inthe San Francisco High 
School for girls read the magazine with 
enthusiasm, and one organized a Lend a 
Hand club among her richer scholars 
(who were longing for something zew to 
do), and the direct result was a lovely 
Christmas tree for the children of one of 
the hospitals (free), which tree was an 
untold delight to the children, and an ed- 
ucation to the young ladies. Twoor more 
teachers are trying to organize more clubs. 
* * * JT have been able to illustrate to 
my class of rough boys what it is ‘‘ to be 
a blessing to others,” as Abraham was, 
by an account in the October number of 
the efforts of poor boys to help others in 
a Lend a Hand club, which I read them ; 
and I wish to thank you for this help. 





Intelligence. 


INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY. 


Tue fifty-first annual report of the ‘+ In- 
dustrial Aid Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism,” of Boston, is dated October, 
1886. Until twenty years ago, this soci- 
ety was known as the ‘‘ Boston Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism.” At 
that time, it became plain to the officers 
that it was not preventing pauperism to 
give only, but that it was true charity to 
place people where they would be prop- 
erly recompensed for work performed. 
This, their statistics show, they have 
well carried out. 

The ‘‘ Industrial Aid ” supports an in- 
telligence office, but an intelligence office 
with no fee. The fee is often an impedi- 

“ment to poor people who are really 
worthy, and true help is given in not re- 
quiring it. Onabroader plan than mere 
domestic service, the society supplies 
farms, mills, mines and workshops with 
the proper workmen. In so doing, they 
often pay large travelling expenses—some- 
times of a whole family. Usually those 
expenses are repaid. But the benefit is 
not alone to the people who are sent to 
these places. The city is often relieved 
of a dangerous element, the regular work- 
ers receive better pay, and the expenses 
of caring for the poor during the winter 
are lessened. The society endeavors sim- 
ply to place the right man in the right 
place. 

Aside from the work of the present mo- 
ment, this society studies the wants of 
the future. It is to members of its Board 
that Boston is greatly indebted for its 
progress in industrial schools. Through 
their influence, in 1872, the Act was passed 
authorizing municipalities to appropriate 


limited amounts of money for their 
School Board to expend for the purpose 
of industrial education. There are now 
various industrial homes and_ schools 
throughout the city, and it is not unfairto 
give the ‘‘Industrial Aid” credit for 
planting the seed. 

To fully realize what this society has 
done in the past year, it is necessary to 
read the following extract from the print- 
ed report: 


The number of places given for the 
present year in the men’s department is 
the largest for any year in the recorded 
history of the society. The number of 
places given in the women’s departmentis 
the largest for any year since 1872. Six- 
ty-one women, each with a child from 
four weeks to ten years old, were sent to 
employment and homes in the country. 


The number of persons subsisted in 
the families of men sent to work during 
the year was 2,932. If the number in 
the families of women given places was 
one-third as great—the number is not 
known—then the persons subsisted, in 
whole or in part, by work given through 
the Industrial Aid Society for the year 
were about 4,000. Thirty-two families 
were transferred to mills and farms, pro 
vided with comfortable homes and oppro- 
tunity for self-support. 

In the men’s department, 1,291 ap- 
plications for persons to work were made 
by 970 different employers. Inthe wom- 
en’s department, 1,100 applications for 
persons to work were made by 730 difler- 
ent employers. These numbers show 
about 1,700 men and women, in all sec- 
tions of New England, employing 2,997 
—say 3,000—men and women, boys and 
girls, through the Industrial Aid Society, 
during the year ending Sept. 1, 1856. 
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LANSING, MICHIGAN, INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY. 


Tuis society publishes a ‘‘ Leaflet ” to 
indicate the spirit and method of its work, 
condensing the reports of its officers. 
One brief extract will excite the sympa- 
thy of other workers in the same direc- 
tion. 

Obstacles unnerve the weak; to the 
strong they are as a twist of a tense cord 
tosend an arrow swift to itsaim. The 
future will decide to which class our or- 
ganization should belong, for the past 
year has had unusual difficulties. The 
experience of this, the ninth year of the 
society’s existence, has diflered strangely 
from any other of its history. The unex- 
pected has repeated itself from first to 
last. 

The committee appointed, one year ago, 
to present the society’s needs to the com- 
mon council and to ask for an appropria- 
tion to aid its work, met with a very gen- 
erous response. The ladies chosen to 
solicit donations of clothing and other 
materials were also successful. The year’s 
work began with abundant rescources, 
courageous hearts, and willing hands. 


Twice each month efficient women met 
to plan and prepare work for the sewing- 
school and the winter’s demands. Week 
by week, from the busy hands of the girls 
and the swifter fingers of their instructors, 
accumulated piles of neatly-mended cloth- 
ing and new garments for approaching 
need. But in an evil hour it entered into 
the hearts of villains to break through and 
steal. The labor of weeks vanished ina 
night. From one end of the work-room 
to the other were strewn garments of 
every description, stockings and shoes, 
hats, caps, carpet-rags and scraps, but- 
tons and thread, in almost inextricable 
confusion. Those who saw the result of 
one night’s wickedness know how dis- 
heartening was the catrastophe. Add, to 
the task of bringing order from confusion, 
the sadness of inability to give warm gar- 
ments when most needed, and such rob- 
bery becomes no slight affair to those who 
sacrifice time and self to this relief work. 
Multiply this by six and you have the 
height of the mountain of difficulties 
which has been climbed. 





PITTSBURG. 


Tue Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Pittsburg Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Poor was issued in December 
last. During the previous winter, 682 
new applicants for aid were recorded 
against 1,370 of the year before. The 
association provides a ‘* country week ” 
for those in need, and 328 children en- 
joyed this vacation. A Diet Dispensary 
Department has been of great assistance 
in providing proper articles of food for 
the sick. 

During the year, 557 families have been 
cared for where some of the family could 
work, and 400 women who earned a lit- 
tle by washing, etc. Opportunities for 
women and girls to obtain employment 
are more numerous. The Women’s Ex- 


change, recently organized, enables many 
women to obtain proper prices for their 
handiwork. 

In 1881, the managers established a 
Temporary Home. One hundred and 
sixty-nine children were cared for during 
the past year. In cases where families 
have been out of work, the Home has re- 
ceived the children for a short time and 
so helped to tide many a family over a 
hard place. Forty babies have been re- 
ceived into the Nursery by the day. 

With the immense good that the asso- 
ciation is doing, it is unfortunate that 
it should be so cramped in its means. 

The last report shows a debt which 
charitable people should hasten to pay 
off. 
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BROOKLYN. 


THE Children’s Aid Society, of Brook- public schools, and it was resolved to at- 


lyn, N. Y., has an Industrial department The experiment 
for such children as, from a variety of 
causes, cannot attend the public schools, 


tempt to relieve them. 
was made with a very bright child of 
twelve years, who was a most painful 


stutterer, and the outcome of two months’ 
instruction was simply marvelous. At 
the end of that time the girl could enun- 
ciate as distinctly as any of her com- 
panions. 


to which, however, they are passed on as 
soon as practicable. 

Some of the children were afflicted with 
serious impediments in their speech, 
which prevented them from attending the 
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OUR LADY OF THE ROSARY. 





THE mission of Our Lady of the Ro- perils to body and soul that surround 
sary was started by a Catholic clergyman the poor and unsophisticated men and 
in New York, Riordan by name, two women newly arrived in the great city. 
years ago, to provide, first, an office at The dangers of the sea are as naught 
the Castle Garden for the purpose of pro- compared with those that abound for 
tecting, advising and giving necessary in- such people on.the streets of New York. 


formation to Catholic immigrants ; sec- 
ond, a temporary home for these new 
comers, where they might be safely shel- 
tered from the thousand dangers of the 
city; and, third, a chapel for their use. 
All of these intentions have been fulfilled. 
The priest in charge reports that in the 
course of last year about four thousand 
girls were given temporary shelter at 
the Home. Its usefulness has, therefore, 
been fully demonstrated. Of its need 
there can be no question in the mind 
of any one who has read or heard of the 


Active sympathy should be exerted, there- 
fore, for an institution where preventive 
and protective measures are employed 
for the general good of the immigrant. 
The clergyman in charge of the mis- 
sion reports that the benefits of the 
home have been, and will be, extended to 
all immigrant girls, Protestants as well as 
Catholics, who are disposed to accept 
them, and due acknowledgment is made 
of the generous aid which the mission 
has received from Protestants in this 
country. 





COOPERATION. 


PHILADELPHIA, 2d mo., 26th, 1887. 

Beginning with the first of the present 
year, we propose to divide the profits made 
in our business upon the following basis : 

After allowing interest on actual capi- 
tal invested, the remainder will be divid- 
ed between the firm and all persons in 
our employ in the proportion that the 
capital bears to the total amount of wages 
paid. 

Each one will receive this bonus in 
a percentage on the whole amount of 
wages paid him for the year. 

Any person who has not worked at 


least six months within the year, who has 
been discharged for good cause, or who 
has voluntarily left our employ, will not 
be entitled to any dividend. 

This plan of coéperation is adopted as 
an experiment only, but it is hoped by the 
firm that the increased care and diligence, 
which it will thus be the direct interest 
of each employé to exercise, will result 
in a saving of time, material and machin- 
ery, which will add perceptibly to the 
fund out of which the dividends must be 
made. 


Haines, Jones & Cappury. 
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JAPANESE 


A BILL has been reported in Congress 
for the acknowledgment by the U. S. 
government of the kindness shown to 
shipwrecked Americans by the Japanese 
fishermen of the island of Tanegashima. 

In September, 1885, the American 
bark Cashmere was lost some two hun- 
dred miles off the coast of Japan. 

All the officers having perished, seven 
of the crew took the only boat, and, after 
several days of suffering, being without 
food or water, landed on the little island 
of Tanegashima, inhabited solely by Jap- 
anese fishermen and peasants. They has- 
tened at once to feed and clothe the unfort- 
unates, and then provided a vessel to 
take them where they would be cared for 
by an American consul. 

In the mean time, the other four sailors 
and a poor lad, the son of the deceased 
captain, remained on the dismasted ves- 
sel, nearly dead with hunger and thirst, 


having nothing to eat but raw yams, and 
with only vinegar to drink. 


KINDNESS. 


At last, having drifted in sight of land, 
they managed to construct a raft, and 
were enabled to reach the shore. 

They landed on the same little island 
which had_ received their comrades. 
Again, these poor fishermen and peas- 
ants, unwearied in their kindness, hurried 
down to welcome, to clothe and to feed 
the famishing strangers, and then took 
care that they also should be provided 
withthe means of reaching the port, where 
they could receive assistance. 

This is in strong contrast to the treat- 
ment received by the officers and sailors 
of an American ship, wrecked some years 
since on the coast of Sumatra. The ves- 
sel was plundered and the men treated 
most cruelly. 

It has now been proposed that we send 
a government vessel on an errand of 
peace to this little island of Tanega- 
shima, and endeavor to show our grati- 
tude as a nation to the friendly empire of 


Japan. 
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CENTRAL TENNESSEE COLLEGE LIBRARY, NASHVILLE. 


A RECENT speaker is reported to have 
said, when addressing an audience in this 
city, that the book-sellers disposed of most 
of their light and trashy literature to the 
colored patrons. A somewhat extended 
inquiry among the pupils at the Central 
Tennessee College as to the character of 
the books purchased by them, either for 
their own use or for presentation among 
themselves, revealed the following list of 


authors and books: Scott, Byron, Whit- 
tier, Longfellow, Procter, Shakespeare, 
‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘* Thaddeus of 
Warsaw,” ‘* Scottish Chiefs,” ‘* Arabian 
Nights,” ** AZsop’s Fables,” ‘+ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” ‘* Life of Andrew Jackson,” 
‘¢ Life of Ethan Allen,” the Bible and a 
work on decorum. Not a single copy 
of ‘“‘light” or **trashy” literature was 
found. 





SAVE THE BOYS. 


Tus appeal comes to us, just as we are 
going to press, from W. M. F. Round. 
It is in behalf of Burnham Industrial 
Farm for boys. We hope that no one 
who reads this notice will fail to lend a 
hand in a work so noble, as well as ele- 
vating. 


The trustees are all ready to receive the 
money and to apply it carefully. See 
who they are. Their very names consti- 
tute a pledge that the money or goods 
you give will be rightly administered. 
The president is Samuel D. Babcock, the 
secretary is Lewis Delafield, the corre- 
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sponding secretary is William M. F. 
Round, the treasurer is William B. 
Sloane ; and William A. Potter, Dr. Cor- 
nelius B. Agnew, Frederick G. Burnham, 
Charlton T. Lewis, John E. Parsons, 
Thomas Denny, Miss Arria Hunting- 
ton, Miss Grace H. Dodge and Mrs. 
Catherine Van Rensselaer Townsend con- 
stitute the board of trustees. Whether 


Lend a Hand. 


you send one dollar or one thousand, 
whether you send a bedstead or a book, 
whether you send a piece of muslin ora 
spool of thread, your gift will be adminis. 
tered, as a sacred trust, for the high and 
holy purpose of saving the boys. Only, 
send quickly ; and address your communi- 
cations to the writer of this, or to the 
treasurer, at 65 Bible Hlouse, New York, 





TUSKEGEE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


WE have occasionally quoted from 
the Southern Letter, a little monthly 
sheet, published by the Tuskegee Normal 
School. It is well worth perusal by all 
those. interested in work among the col- 
ored people. Wherever the graduates of 
this institution go, old school-houses are 


repaired, new ones are built, and there 
are unmistakable signs of progress. There 
is an industrial department of the school 
where carpentering is well taught, and a 


kitchen is almost completed, where the 
girls will receive lessons in cooking. The 
great usefulness of the first industry is 
shown where the graduates have gone out 
to teach, and with their knowledge of car- 
pentering have been able to rebuild the 
old, dilapidated shanties which served as 
school-houses. 

Without doubt, the benefit of the last 
will be seen in healthier, happier and bet- 
ter-organized families. 





Harriet Martineau, in her biogra- 
phy of Father Mathew, points out that, 
while the wonderful results of the great 
apostle of temperance labors were a strik- 
ing evidence of the power of self-control 
in the very poor, yet these results were 
not permanent. During the stress and 
deprivation of the Irish famine, tem- 
perance vows were maintained, but a _ re- 
Such measures of 
In an 


action soon followed. 
reform must always be transient. 
eloquent passage, she points out that pop- 
ular enlightenment is the only sure cure 
for intemperance. 

The cardinal defect with nearly every 
communistic movement of our time is 
pointed out by Harriet Martineau in her 
biography of Robert Dale Owen. The 
prime feature, as she notes, of Owen’s 
most promising but transient experiment 


at New Lanark, was that the system, asa 
whole, as was pointed out by a visitor, 
the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, aimed and 
tended to destroy individuality and to 
mould every one into uniformity. It was 
this feature, as Miss Martineau shrewdly 
surmises, which attracted Prince Metter- 
nich to be a patron of Owen and to seri- 
ously propose to adopt the system in des- 
potic Austria. 

A like spirit ot repression and forma- 
lism crops out among the Shakers in the 
Oneida community, among the Mor- 
mons, and elsewhere, in other American 
communities. It is opposed to that free- 
dom of thought and action which is the 
basis and life of modern society, and 
hence no permanent results can be ex- 
pected from such principles of associa- 
tion. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION OF 


Unver the auspices of the Christian 
Union of Portland, Oregon, lectures on 
Social Science have been given to the 
public for the past seven years. The pro- 
gramme of the eighth course comprises : 

y. Constitution Making. 

2. Laws of Marriage and Divorce. 

3. Men’s Rights. 

4. What Can I Do towards the Preven- 
tion of Poverty, Pauperism and Criine? 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


5. Labor and Capital. 

6. Lights and Shadows of the Ameri- 
can Conflict. 

From these courses of lectures have 
sprung much interest in questions of pub- 
lic education, health and morals. 

A free Kindergarten, and the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Aid Society also trace their origin 
to these lectures. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tue books issued during the last month, 
of immediate interest to our readers, are as 
follows : 

A CurisTiIAN PHILANTHROPIST OF 
Dusuin. A memoir of Richard Allen. 
Hannah Maria Wigham. Hodder & 


Stoughton, London. 


SomE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Alex. Archibald. C. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 

SoclAL 


Newton. 
York. 


Tue RisE AND EARLY CONSTITUTION 
oF UNIVERSITIES, WITH A SURVEY OF 
MepiavAL EpucaTtion. SimonS. Lau- 
rie. Edited by W. T. Harris. 

CHINESE AT Hove AND ABRoap. To- 
gether with the report of the special com- 
mittee of the Board of Supervisors of San 


Stupies. Reginald Heber 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


Francisco on the condition of the Chinese 
quarter of that city. Willard B. Far- 
well. A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Jutia Romana ANAGNOS. 
Meeting. Proceedings of the Metaphy- 
sical Club at a meeting held in memory 


H. H. Clark & Co., 


Memorial 


of its late president. 
Boston. 

INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. A practicaland 
non-political view of Ireland for the Irish. 
Robert Dennis. J. Murray, London. 

Money AND Laspor. An address on 
the currency question at the Working- 
men’s Conference in the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition. Paul Frederick Tid- 
man. 

HEALTH AT ScHOOL. Considered in 
its moral, mental and physical aspects. 
Clement Dukes, M. D. Cassell & Co., 
London. 


REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


BOSTON. Temporary Home for the Destitute. Annual 
Report. President, John Ayers; Treasurer, John D, 
Wiiliams. The society provides a temporary home 
for destitute children, until they can be placed in 
families or adopted. Current receipts, $8,389.30; ex- 
penses, $8,333.70. 

BostON, CHARLESTOWN Dist. Winchester Home 
Corporation for Aged Women. Twenty-first Annual 
Report. President, Liverus Hull; Secretary, Abram 


E. Cutter. The association furnishes permanent 

homes to suitable applicants who are over sixty 

years of age. Current receipts, $9,780.24; expenses, 
$9,677.30. 

Boston. Children's Hospital. Eighteenth Annual 
Report. President, Robert C. Winthrop; Secretary, 
Francis H. Brown, This is a hospital for the care, 
treatment and cure of diseased or maimed children. 
Current receipts, $27,775.95; expenses, $28,217.95. 
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Boston. West End Nursery and Infants’ Hospital. 
Fourth Annual Report. President, Henry F. Allen; 
Secretary, Henry C. Haven. The objects of the so- 
ciety are: 1st. The cure of disease or alleviation of 
suffering in children under two years of age. 2d. 
The prevention of suffering and disease by securing 
proper care to infants. 3d. The teaching of moth- 
ers as to the care of infants, especially in regard 
to the proper methods of artificial feeding. Current 
receipts, $10,636.60; expenses, 9,682.70. 

Boston. Lying-in Hospital. Fifty-fourth Annual Re- 
sport. President, Uriel H. Crocker; Secretary, Reve 
Henry F. Jenks. The hospital receives women and 
cares for them during confinement and convales- 
cence. It is free to those who cannot afford to pay ; 
to others a slight charge is made. Medical attend- 
ance is also furnished free to poor women at their 
own homes, Current receipts, $12,492.21 ; expenses» 
$10,105.31. 

Boston. Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Twelfth Annual Report. President, Mrs. A. J. Gor- 
don; Secretary, Mrs. H. G. Rice. The Union ex- 
tends its influence in various directions to suppress 
the use of liquor, tobacco and narcotics. Current 
receipts, $1,592.53; expenses, $1,755.83. 

Boston. Old Colony Chapel. Annual Report. Sec- 
retary, Miss Clara B. Rogers. This is a branch of 
the work that gives sewing to adults and teaches 
children. Current receipts, $506.56; expenses, 
$506.56. 

Boston. Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Particular 
Council, Annual Report. President, Thomas F. 
Ring; Secretary, John J. Mundo. The society 
strives for the temporal and spiritual improvement 
of the poor. Current receipts, $435.03; expenses, 
$456.36. 

Boston. Working People's Aid Society, Fourth 
Annual Report. This society was organized by 
working-men forthe purpose of helping their fellow 
workers. The objects are “to encourage industry, 
morality, temperance, and to assist working people 
when indisposed or sick.” 

Boston. Church Temperance Society, Fourth An- 
nual Report. President, Rt. Rev. Bishop of the 
Diocese; Secretary, Rev. Edward Osborne. The 
object is to promote the cause of temperance, Cur- 
rent receipts, $1,904.88; expenses, $1,885.92. 

Boston. Fatherless and Widows’ Society. Sixty- 
ninth Annual Report. President, Mrs, Geo. W. 
Ware; Secretary, Mrs. Luther M. Merrill. The 
members of the society visit the poor and minister 
to the widows and fatherless in their affliction. Cur- 
rent receipts, $12,376.81; expenses, $12,376.81. 


Boston. Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear 
Infirmary. Sixty-first Annual Report. President, J. 
Collins Warren, M. D.; Secretary, Edward I. Browne 
This institution furnishes free treatment to the poor 
for diseases of the eye and ear. 


Boston. United Hebrew Benevolent Association, An- 
nual Report. President, Jacob H. Hecht; Secretary, 
Jacob C. Morse. This is a branch of the Associated 
Hebrew Charities of the United States for assisting 


the worthy poor. Receipts for eleven months, $2- 
472.75; current expenses, $3,148.82. 

BOSTON. Children's Friend Society.  Fifty-third 
Annual Report. President, Mrs. Joshua Lincoln; 
Secretary, Miss Katie M. Mason. This society pro- 
vides a home for the care and education of destj- 
tute children, until suitable provision can be made 
for them. Current receipts, $23,280.14; expenses, 
$21.741.24. 

BOSTON. British Charitable Society. Seventieth An- 
nual Report. President, James M.Smith; Secretary, 
Henry Squire. The society is composed of English 
people who essay to relieve the needy. Current 
receipts, $1,321.72; expenses, $1,227.55. 

NEW YORK. Wayside Day Nursery. Third Annual 
Report. President, Mrs. Nathaniel S. Prentiss; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Pierrepont Edwards. The Nursery 
furnishes a home for the day to children whose 
mothers must necessarily leave them. Current re- 
ceipts, $2,003.34; expenses, $2,161.48. 

NEW YORK. Woman's Prison Association and Isaac 
T. Hopper Home. Forty-second Annual Report, 
First Director, Mrs. James S, Gibbons; Secretary, 
Mrs. A. M. Powell. The object is to ameliorate 
the condition of female prisoners, to improve the 
prison discipline, and to support and encourage 
those who wish to reform. Current receipts, $19; 
598.50; expenses, $14,987.50. 

DORCHESTER. Employment and Relief Society. Av- 
nual Report. /resident, Richard C. Humphreys; 
Secretary, Miss S. Frank King. The society pro- 
vides work and relieves the needy. Current re- 
ceipts, $1,192.61; expenses, $1,203.21. 

NORTHAMPTON, MAss. Clarke Institution for Deaf- 
mutes, President, Lewis J. Dudley; Clerk, Edward 
B. Nims,M. D. The institutionis intended for the 
instruction of deaf children and youths by the oral 
method. Current receipts, $33,840.15; expenses, 
$28,034.32. 

PROVIDENCE, R.1. Union for Christian Work, An- 
nual Report. President, William T. Crandell; Sec- 
retary, Miss Alice R. Wolf. The aim of the society 
is “to furnish such occupation, amusement and sur- 
roundings as shall weaken the power of temptation 
and arouse the higher nature of all who come within 
its influence.” Current receipts, $1,821.98; ex- 
penses, $1,777.99. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. Children's Home Association. 
Tenth Annual Report. President, Mrs. Horace Kim- 
ball; Secretary, Miss Lucy H. Everett. The object 
is “to give Christian help and comfort to poor, des- 
titute and friendless children, by giving them a home 
when necessary, or helping such as have homes 
when their parents are unable or unwilling to give 
them proper care.” Current receipts, $1,567.42; 
expenses, $1,545.93. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society, Twelfth 
Annual Report. President, George C. Perkins; 
Treasurer, Dudley C. Bates, The society rescues 
homeless children, receives juvenile offenders and 
cares for them until such time as they can be other- 
wise well cared for. Current receipts, $11,250.02; 
expenses, $9,119.01. 





